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| NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 


—<o-—-— 


N the House of Lords on Friday week (January 25th) Lord 

Salisbury, in proposing the Resolution of condolence and § 
congratulation, made a speech which can truly be said toj 
have been worthy of the occasion. It was marked by deep§ 
feeling, and yet it was free from all exaggeration or want o! 
proportion, As the Minister who served her longest as Premier. f 
his testimony to the Queen’s great public qualities is of § 
historical importance, and will always be cited as the proof 
of what the nation owed to her statesmanship. She helped 
her advisers with the wisest of advice and impressed them § 


without afterwards feeling that he had incurred a dangerous § 
responsibility. “She had an extraordinary knowledge off 
what her people would think. I have said for years that 1§ 
always thonght that when I knew what the Queen thought | 
knew certainly what view her subjects would take, and espe- 
cially the middle classes of her subjects. Such was the 
extraordinary penetration of her mind. Yet she never§ 
adhered to her own conceptions obstinately. On the con- 
trary, she was full of concession and consideration; and she} 
spared no effort—I might almost say she shrank from no 


Government more easy to her advisers than it would other-f 











wise have been.” That is a picture of the Qneen as Sovereign 
as correct as it is striking. Lord Salisbury ended his 
speech by expressing his assurance that the King would walk 
in his mother’s footsteps. Lord Kimberley, who followed, 
spoke with equa! fecling and in mach the same strain. 





Very properly the Archbishop of Canterbury added his 
voice to that of the Prime Minister and leader of the Opposi- 
tion. He spoke with great simplicity, as well as emotion, ot 
her religions temper of mind and its influence. The 
character of her Court, and the character of ber domestic life, 
had a penetrating power which reached far beyond the possi-§ 
bility of our being able to trace it. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion that all society has been the better becanse the Queen 
has reigned. There cannot be a question that it has been a 
blessing to very many who know not from whence thef 
blessing flowed. Thousands upon thousands, I bave no doubt 
atall, are leading better lives, although they know not the 
reason, simply becanse there was such a Sovereign on the 
Throne.” She was, continued the Arcpbishop, a religious§ 
woman. “She prayed for her people. She was a good 
woman. She cet up a true standard of snch lives a- 


Christians ought to live.” Courtly preiates have too often & 


im times past heaped their eulogies on Sovereigns who had 


WEEK ENDING SATURDA 


2 irchiepiscopal eulogy as hononrable to him who made it as it 
3 was well merited by the great Queen who was its subject. 


with a profound sense of her “ penetration, almost intuition.” @. ae th eed x : 
i, Stileber te: ber lone selde eee. deequeded ban elie in the place of her death, for, as the Sovereign of the greatest 


M@ber on the way to her grave. 


ifice—t é ti is difficult § st : 
eerste eee the tk of ees Se eee mi siowly across between a magnificent double line of battleships, 


g tiring minute guns during the passage of the Royal yachts, 
@ The western fleet, entirely composed of British war vessels, 
a oumbered thirty, while at the Portsmouth end of the eastern 


a observed as a day of general mourning. 
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In the House of Commons Mr. Balfour was hardly less 
happy than his uncle in setting forth how great was the loss 


y sustained by the nation from the political side. Very moving 
4 “xs Mr. Balfour’s account of the vast amount of public work 


done by the Queen. The labour thrown on her was con- 


tinuous. “Short as was the interval between the last trembling 
@ signature affixed toa public docament and her final rest, it was 
@ vet long enough toclog and hamper the wheels of administra- 
ition; and I remember, when I saw a vast mass of untouched 


documents which awaited the hand of the Sovereign of this 
country to deal with, it was bronght vividly before my mind 
how admirable was the unostentatious patience with which 
for sixty-three years, through sorrow, through suffering, in 


@ moments of weariness, in moments of despondency, it may be, 
sy she carried on without intermission her share in the govern- 


ment of this great Empire.” The Queen had no true holiday. 
Domestic sorrow or sickness made no difference in her 
labours, and they were continued “from the hour at which 
she became our Sovereign to within a very few days of her 
death.” There was much else that was good in Mr. Balfour’s 
speech, including his references to the King, but we cannot 
find space to quote either them or any part of the eloquent 
sribute paid by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 





The Queen was happy not only in the circumstances but 


naval Power, it was only fitting that her Fleet should escort 
This duty was carried out 
yesterday afternoon, when the body of the Queen was brought 
from Cowes to Portsmoath. Shortly before two o’clock the 
coffin was borne from Osborne House by her Majesty’s 
Highlanders, placed on a gun-carriage drawn by eight horses, 


gand followed by the King, Emperor, and Princes, Queen and 


Princesses on foot, taken to Trinity Pier, and thence conveyed 
on board the Royal yacht ‘ Alberta. The spectacle in the 
Solent was singularly impressive, the ‘ Alberta,’ accompanied 
by the ‘ Victoria and Albert’ and the ‘Osborne,’ steaming 


and smaller fleet were stationed the foreign ships of war, 


m@ Germany sending a squadron of four, France being repre- 


sented by one of her finest battleships, the ‘Dupuy de Lime,’ 


@ and Japanand Portugal by oneeach. The weather, though cold, 


was bright and clear, and nothing was wanting to render the 
solemn pageant wortby of the illustrious dead in whose honour 
it was arranged. 





To-day, by the express direction of the King, is to be 
In regard to dress 
the wishes and needs of the public at large have been judi- 


@ ciously and considerately met by the intimation in Monday’s 


Gazette to the effect that “after the 6th of March next it 


@ will not be desired or expected that the public should appear 


in deep mourning, but that Half Mourning should be worn 
until the 17th of April next.” 


The King’s messages of thanks to the Navy and Army 
were issued on Monday. In the former the King mentions 
the keen golicitude with which the late Queen watched over 
the vast progress of the Navy during her reign, and the pride 
she felt in ite great achievements. He himself chose it for 
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the early education of both his sons, and confidently relies 
upon “the unfailing loyalty which ie the proud i:.veritance 
of your noble Service.” The special Order thanking the 
Army for the services rendered to the Queen throughout 
ber long reign emphasises the fact that the Qaeen “ in- 
variably evinced the warmest interest in her troops, especi- 
ally when on active service, both as a Sovereign and as 
head of her Army, and she was proud of the fact of being 
a soldier’s daughter.” The King adds that it will be one of 
the dearest objects of his heart to secure the best interests 
of the Army. The language of such orders is necessarily 
in great measure according to formula, but the most rooted 
opponents of milituriem will find nothing in either decument 
to wound their susceptibilities. 





The King has made the German Emperor a Field-Marshal 
in the British Army, and thus William II. now holds the 
highest rank attainable in both our fighting Services. He 
has for several years been Admiral of the Fleet,—the 
equivalent rank in the Navy. Why Sovereigns should care 
to possess such purely honorary rank it is difficult to say, but 
since they do, there is, of course, no objection to bestowing it 
on Princes worthy of the honour. The country is indeed 
glad that the King should be able to mark in this way its 
sense of the courtesy to the nation, as well as of warm family 
feeling to the Royal house, that bas been displayed by the 
Emperor William. The giving of rank in the national Army 
is not a mere personal matter like the bestowal of a Court 
decoration. The compliment is national. We also record 
with pleasare that the young Crown Prince of Germany has 
been admitted into the charmed circle of the Knights of the 
Garter, still infinitely the most desirable Order in existence. 





At the ceremony of investing the Crown Prince with the 
insignia of the Garter the King made one of those remark- 
ably happy and tactful little speeches for which he is justly 
becoming renowned. After informing the Prince that it 
had been the Queen’s wish to confer the honour upon him 
and thanking the German Emperor for coming “at a 
moment’s notice” and assisting bim (the King) ‘in tending 
and watching over the Queen and remaining with her antil 
the last moment,” the King continued: “I desire to express a 
hope that my action in conferring upon you this ancient 
Order may yet further cement and strengthen the feeling 
which exists between the two great countries, and that we may 
go forward hand in hand with the high object of ensuring 
peace and promoting the advance of the civilisation of the 
world.” That was a very proper sentiment, but it must not, of 
course, be construed to mean that we have entered upon any 
agreement with Germany of a nature hostile or aggressive 
towards other Powers. On the Continent Sovereigns and states- 
men are too apt to talk of being leagued to secure peace when 
they mean war, but needless to say there was no such sinister 
meaning behind the King’s words. The King is a consti- 
tutional King, and if there is ever anything to be said about 
alliances he will leave the task to his Prime Minister, exactly 
as his mother would have done. 


Tbrongh the general commanding the forces of the United 
States in Manila, General MacArtbar, the United States has 
paid the memory of the Queen the most striking tribute ever 
paid to the memory of the Sovereign of another nation. He 
bas ordered al] duty throughout his division, excepting in 
the case of the necessary guard in the field, to be suspended 
on the day of Queen Victoria’s funeral. “At reveille a 
national salute will be fired with single guns half-hourly 
between sunrise and sundown, when there will be a salute to 
the Union Jack of forty-five guns.” That is a magnificent 
compliment offered by the American army in the field, and 
we hope and trast that Lord Kitchener, on behalf of our 
army in the field in South Africa, may find some means of 
acknowledging it—say by a public salute of the American 
flag. It is a great pleasure to us to think that America 
should thus lead the world in a matter—ceremonial observance 
—which is usually supposed to be the special province of 
monarchic and aristocratic States. We note also that 


a majority of the Municipal Council of New York has 
requested the Mayor, Mr Van Wyck, to place the flag over 
the Council Chamber at half-mast until after Queen Victoria’s 
funeral 





On Wednesday at a special Court of the Governon 
of the Roya! Scotch Hospital Lord Rosebery delivered 
a striking speech on the Queen, He insisted that the 
public at large did not yet realise the full natare of the 
loss they had sustained. They do not understand of what 
enormons weight in the councils of the world we are depriveg 
by the death of our late Sovereign “She gave to the 
councils of Great Britain an advantage which no talents, no 
brillian y, no genius, could supply. Think of what her reign 
was! She had reigned for sixty-three years. For sixty-threg 
years she had known ali that was to be known abont the 
political condition of ber country. For sixty-three years she 
bas been in communication with every important Minister 
and with every important public man. She had received 
reports, daily reports almost, from her successive Ministers, 
or their deputies in the House of Commons. She had, there. 
fore, a fund of knowledge which no constitutional historian 
bas ever had at bis command. That by the stroke of death 
is lost to us to-day.” This is well said. In the Queen her 
Ministers possessed a guide and adviser on whose capacious 
and well-stored mind they could draw, and whose great ang 
sage experience was always ready to be employed in the 
service of the nation. 


There has been during the week an interesting discussion 
as to whether the great Commonwealths of Canada ang 
Aostralia should not now be called Kingdoms, and the King 
accordingly have added to his titles “ King of Canada” and 
“ King of Australia.” The matter, it seems to us, should be 
left entirely to the free nations of Canada and Australia, If 
those great nations within the Empire desire to be known ag 
Kingdoms, instead of one as a Dominion and the other as g 
Commonwealth, so be it. If, however, they prefer their 
present and self-chosen titles, then no change must be 
forced upon them from here. For ourselves, we like the 
change to Kingdom in so far as it emphasises the fact that 
they are nations, but we dislike, on the other hand, the idea 
of any changes when a relationship is so thoroughly sound 
and satisfactory as that between us and the self-governing 
Colonies, They are self-governing nations allied within the 
Empire, and no change in name could make them either more 
or less so. On the whole, then, we think that nothing had 
better be done till Canada and Australia themselves speak 
with no uncertain voice. If and when they do there will be 
no doubt about the response from the Mother-country, 





The news from South Africa points to another determined 
effort on the part of De Wet to break south into Cape Colony, 
General Charles Knox reporting what seems to be a rear. 
guard engagement south of Welcome on the 29:b, and Lord 
Kitchener adding that on the 380th De Wet’s force had 
evaded General Bruce Hamilton’s men and crossed the 
Bloemfontein- Ladybrand line near Israel’s Poort.—De 
Wet’s force, it may be added, according to the evidence 
of a recently released British prisoner, is made up 
of the most irreconcilable of the Boers and the most ill- 
conditioned of the foreign adventurers,—For the rest, the 
news of the week includes a good ceil of circumstantial but 
conflicting evidence concerning theshooting of one of the peace 
envoys by De Wet, and reports of a number of smal! enyagee 
ments in which the balance of success is pretty equally divided, 
though the Boers have captured smali ovtposts of Dablin 
Fasiliers at Slipklip and of Cape Police at Devondale, near 
Vryburg. They also captured a goods train at Shipklip, and 
would have captured a second but for the promptitude and 
courage of the fireman of the first train, who rolled off the 
engine when the first shots were fired, made a detour of 
several miles, and reached the line again nearer Kim!evey 
in time to stop the second train. It is to be hoped that the 
splendid services of the railway employés throughout the 
war will be fittingly recognised when occasion serves, The 
situation in Cape Oolony has not substantially changed since 
our last issne, the Boers having occupied Brandvlei and 
established their base at Calvinia, bat good results are 
expected from the concentration of British trvops under 
Colonel Bethune at Clanwilliam. 





Count von Biilow, possibly dreading the fate of Count 





Caprivi in 1894, has capitulated to the Agrarians. In his 
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maiden speech to the Diet on January 9th, he declared his 
eonviction that Prussian agriculture needed powerful 
gnpport. Encouraged but not satisfied by this general 
declaration, the Conservatives brought forward a Resolation 
ast Saturday urging the Government to enhance the duties 
on foreign grain, and elicited a statement from the Imperial 
Chancellor to the effect that the Prussian Government was 
Wyesolved to obtain adequate protection for agricultural 
produce by means of the customs duties, which must be 
raised to an extent calculated to attain that object.” Even 
this categorical declaration is pronounced too vague by some 
of the Agrarian organs, but in the main the Conservatives 
and Olericals profess themselves weli content. Though the 
Motion was carried by the large majority of 238 votes to 43, 
the balance of argument was all on the side of the Radicals, 
who pointed out, firstly, that high protective duties would not 
benefit the agricultural labourers but only the landowners; 
secondly, that if the wages of the industrial classes were raised 
by an increase in the price of provisions, which was by no 
means certain, the cost of producing manufactured articles 
would inevitably rise as well, and so damage German ex- 
port trade and lessen the number of employés; lastly, that 
enbanced grain-duties would enormously increase the diffi- 
enlties of negotiating commercial treaties with Russia and 
America, and wight lead to a tariff war with those countries. 
One wonders whether the Agrarians, who are not credited 
with great affection for England, fully realise how they are 
playing the game of the English manafacturer, 





M. Clémencean’s new paper. Le Bloc. has strengthened the 
hands of the opponents of amnesty. In his opening number 
he quoted a statement attributed to Pere du Lac—Superior 
of the Paris Jesnite—that he had “never bad anything to do 
with the Dreyfus case” with the comment that Pére du 
Lac, while lunching with M. Reinach, had talked of nothing 
else. M. Reinach now confirms M. Ciémencean in a series of 
categorical statements published in the Figaro, He says that 
Pére du Lac, before the Rennes trial, proposed a meeting at 
the house of a tiird party. and in the course of a four hours’ 
interview (1) solicited M. Reinach’s interest with Colonel 
Picquart to induce a witness to sign a retractation of an 
anterior piece of evidence; (2) songkt toinflnence M. Reinach’s 
opinion of General Boisdeffre, and mentioned that the 
General had recently said to him (Pére du Lac) in a private 
conversation, “Give me your benediction as to a man who 
awaits execution.” M. Ciémencean’s action may be prompted 
by anti-clerical bias, bat the episode at least explains the 
difficulty which Dreyfusards experience in accepting the 
policy of amnesty. 





The Vienna correspondent of the Times writes very 
gloomily in Thursday’s issue as to the political outlook in 
Austria, The Reichsrath met on Friday, and the general 
expectation. he tells us,is one of trouble andeven disaster, The 
worst symptom, according to him, is that the personai influence 
of the Emperor in composing political quarrels is not nearly 
as strong as it used to be, The exasperation of the hostile 
nationalities is no longer to be calmed by a reference to the 
Emperor. “ All arguments based upon a condition of affairs 
which no longer exists—namely, one in which the prestige of 
the Crown was alone sufficient to turn the scale one way or 
the otbher—are valueless.” One of the chief difficulties is of 
course the smooth and efficient working of the Dual 
Monarehy. The Hungarians naturally enoagh do not 
appreciate being yoked to a kingdom in a state of 
Parliamentary anarchy, At the same time, and in spite of 
the gloomy forebodings of so able an observer as the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times, we maintain our belief that in 
the future, as in the past, the Austrian Empire will escape 
the perils that seem so imminent, She wil! survive, because 
althongh the warring nationalities bate each other very 
deeply, they hate stali more the idea of the fate that must 
overtake each of them snoald the Empire break 1 pieces. 
Like Lewis Carroll’s deliybtfa! creations in the “ Hanting of 
the Snark,” they will, we believe, © march along shoulder to 
shoulder,” if not from gvodwill, yet out of dread of the 
dangers that beset them. 





The Débats of Monday publishes an instructive article on 





the recent trials of the new French submarine boat at 
Cherbourg. The tone adopted by tbe writer is eminently 
judicial. The trials, he admits, have established the naviga- 
bility of the new submarines, but to render them really 
efficient fighting machines considerable improvement has 
yet to be made im the periscope, or apparatus which enables 
the commander of the submarine to see what is going on 
on the surface. The Moniteur de la Marine contends that the 
periscope fulfils its aim perfectly at a depth of six métres, 
but the Débats, evidently sceptical on this point, points outthat 
it will not suffice merely to have clear images of what takes 
places on the surface, but images which are susceptible of 
measurement. At present the periscope shows objects, but 
does not indicate distances with sufficient accuracy for the 
officer in command to be able to know when he is near enough 
for his torpedo to prove effective. “If this result is reached 
we shall not long be kept in the dark, for, with modern Parhia- 
mentary methods all over the world, we shall witness the 
simultaneous appearance, in all naval budgets, of demands 
for considerable sums in order to construct these vessels.” 
That is probably a correct forecast. At the moment the sub- 
marine only realises two out of three essential qualities, It 
can assume invisibility, it is navigable, but it is still a short- 
sighted monster. Surely our Admiralty is even more short- 
sighted in foregoing all experimentation until this problem 
has been solved by foreigners, Even allowing that we can 
then procure the best submarine boats, the French will have 
secured a great start by their practical familiarity with the 
conditions of submarine navigation. 


In Giuseppe Verdi, who died last Saturday in his eighty- 
eighth year, the last, and in some respects the most remark- 
able, of the great composers of the nineteenth century bas 
passed away. The son of a poor peasant in the Duchy of 
Parma, hampered in his youth by poverty and discouraged 
by severe domestic bereavement, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty of the Italian lyric stage 
by the time he was forty. But what gives him his unique 
position in the annals of music is the astonishing gulf which 
divides his earlier from bis later manner,—Nabuco, and 
even Rigoletto, from Aida, Otello, and Falstaff. Instead of 
being submerged by the flood-tide of popularity, he inverted 
the usual process, and devoted the wonderful Indian summer 
of his genius to the production of operas in which, without 
any loss of dramatic intensity, crudity was replaced by dis- 
tinction, floridity by delicacy, violence by nobility. By far 
his finest work was written after he was seventy, and there is 
probably no exact parallel in the whole history of creative art 
to bis delightfal and exhilarating Falstaff, which was produced 
in his eightieth year. If Verdi owed much to Wagner, he 
gved still more to Shakespeare, under whose inspiring in- 
fuence he composed in extreme old age works which, if not 
destined to gain the “roaring and the wreaths” of contem- 
porary applause, may be sately left to di-pute the verdict of 
posterity with the meretricioug squalor of the medern Italian 
school, 





We are glad to note that Mr. Brodrick has addressed a 
letter to the Mayor of Guildtord & propos of the unpatriotic 
decision of the Guildford Town Council tbat no Reservists 
should be eligible for employment in the town fire-brigade, 
The Secretary of State for War asks the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion to reconsider their decision. We hope most sincerely 
tbat for the bonour of their town they will doso. To place 
men who have undertaken to auswer the call of their country 
under such a disability is not merely cruel, and even insult- 
ing, but it isin the highest sense contrary to public policy. 
The Reserve system enables us to have a large army without 
the cost and inconvenience of keeping oar barracks filled with 
idle men. To do anything to make the Reservist feel that 
there is a stigma apon bim and to teach other employers to 
raise the cruel ery of “ No Reservists need apply” is an act 
anworthy of a pubiic body, which should bea model employer. 
We cannot buat think tbat the Goildford Corporation will 
reconsider and reverse their decision when they realise its 
trae nature, 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 96%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


os 
THE QUEEN’S FUNERAL. 

i ew the Queen’s body will be laid to rest at 

Frogmore with expressions of national reverence and 
sorrow such as have been bestowed on few Sovereigns, The 
ceremonial which bas been arranged well befits the occasion. 
It is dignified as becomes her who was the soul of 
dignity, and yet it is simple in character, and so appro- 
priate to one who, though she gave its true weight to 
ceremonial, never fell into the vice of Kings, and attached 
an undue importance to the trivialities of Royal pomp. 
The Queen never tolerated anything that was mean, or 
squalid, or ill-ordered in her surroundings, but she never 
let her mind and judgment be sapped by the vain 
nothings of ceremonial. Here, as elsewhere, the sense of 
proportion, of moderation, of the just mean, which belonged 
to her character was strongly marked. She no more madea 
parade of simplicity than she did of pomp. In her posi- 
tion a studied and artificial plainness would have been as 
great an affectation as an excess of magnificence. In a 
military funeral it is possible to preserve the pomp and 
ceremony which must accompany the burial of a Queen 
while avoiding an unmeaning and cumbrous pageantry, 
and therefore it is most appropriate that she should be 
borne to her tomb as are borne great soldiers who have 
served their country. 


As we have pointed out elsewhere, the work of the 
nation must go on in spite of loss and grief, and 
public opinion must again be focussed and directed upon 
the needs and duties of the country. But to-day, at any 
rate, we cannot be accused of an excess of personal 
mourning for the greatest and most vigilant of 
public servants if we return to the private character of 
the Queen, and deal with aspects of that character which 
we were unable to notice last week. The Queen has been 
called “a great statesman.” That is true in a sense, 
but if it is taken to imply that the Queen achieved her 
triumphs of statesmanship through any masculine traits 
in her mind, it is an entire mistake. The Queen’s successes 
in statesmanship came from her womanliness. She was 
the most womanly of women, and this fact gave her 
qualities and powers in dealing with public affairs which 
were invaluable. Sympathy is essentially the woman’s 
virtue, and sympathy the Queen possessed in the highest 
degree. Statesmen marvelled at her penetration, her 
intuition, her wonderful knowledge of her people and 
their feelings, and her power of divining what they would do 
under given circumstances, and whether they would accept 
or refuse to accept certain political projects. But the 
Queen possessed these things, not through any strange or 
abnormal gift, but because she possessed sympathy in a high 
degree, and could feel with, avd enter into, the hopes and 
fears and sorrows of others. And the Queen was fortu- 
nate in possessing, besides this quality of sympathy, an 
absolutely unsophisticated nature. Many people who 
have the power of sympathy cannot make full use of it 
because they let it be overclouded by a hundred trivial 
sophistries, Cynicism, even though in no exag- 
gerated form, personal pride, amour propre, vanity, self- 
complacency, uneasy diffidence, self-distrustfulness, moral 
cowardice, want of mental balance,—all and any of these 
are enough to render nugatory the quality of sympathy. 
For sympathy to do its full work it must be coupled with 
an absolute truthfulness and sincerity of vision, and with 
a perfect straightforwardness of nature. A man or 
woman may be brimming over with sympathy, but if he or 
she possesses in any degree the Hamlet temperament, can- 
not, that is, act without mental triflings and reservations, 
without doubts and wonderings, without self-accusations 
and querulous introspections, the gift of sympathy loses 
half its force. It is “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” and becomes an errant and useless guide. But 
the Queen knew nothing of such disintegrating mental 
forces. She was never “in endless mazes lost,” or felt the 
mental stagnation that comes to the restless and irresolute 
mind,—afraid to trust itself. She was able, owing to her 
openness and truthfulness of character, to give her heart 
its nghts. No duubt she sometimes made mistakes and her 
sympathies sometimes led her wrong, but she gained that 






















































men of infinitely greater mental calibre than the Quee 
because she was not afraid of herself, and because she hed 
not sophisticated her mind. We will not say that an un 
sophisticated sympathy will always show the right road, 
but we do say that when it is coupled with truthfulness 
and fearlessness, and followed with singleness of heart it 
is a far safer guide in the labyrinth of human life than mere 
reason, even though reason be applied by the most powerful 
and alert of mental organisms. And her right-minded 
sympathy gave the Queen more than insight, intuition 
and penetration in public affairs. It gave her also the 
sense of justice. Justice has been defined as “a fing 
knowledge through love,” and this justice the Queen 
possessed, Here, again, she no doubt made individual 
mistakes, both in judging sometimes too hardly and some. 
times too leniently, but on the whole she maintained the 
essential spirit of justice in her dealings with the world, 
She applied no hard mechanical code, but used her sym. 
pathy, her “ finer knowledge through love,” as the divining. 
rod for judging men’s actions,—and remember that to 
a Sovereign with a high sense of duty this exercise of 
justice is no light and easy task. A Sovereign cannot 
say ‘I judge no man.” The Sovereign is obliged to judge 
those who are serving or may serve the State, 

In exercising her gift of sympathy, the Queen gained 
greatly owing to the fortunate circumstances of her own 
domestic life. When all is said and done, the mass of 
mankind are formed and bent by their relations to those 
around them, They are all profoundly influenced and 
affected by their positions as sons or daughters, husbands 
or wives, fathers or mothers, brothers or sisters, and by 
the less close, but often hardly less strong, ties of family, 
But the Queen’s experience of these human relationships 
was wide and profound, She was no isolated inhuman 
Sovereign like Queen Elizabeth, with her pathetic heart. 
ery, “ The Queen of Scots has a brave son, but I am buta 
barren stock.” Our Queen knew all the sacred charities of 
the hearth. She knew the joys as well as the sorrows of 
marriage and motherhood, and in her own family experi. 
ence realised all the primal and essential ties that bind 
men on this earth, When you go deep enough, a Roval 
family is only afamily. But the mother in any well-ordered 
family is essentially the focus of allsvmpathy. Others may 
understand; she feels. When the Victorian poet made 
the mother in her agony of woe use the soul-shaking words, 
“bones that have ached in my side,” he only showed 
by the lightning flash of poetry what many a mother 
has felt. The Queen with a truthful rhetoric has been 
called the mother of her people. But she could not have 
been this had she not been a mother indeed, and so been 
able to sympathise not merely with every mother, but 
with every father, with every son and daughter, and with 
every husband and wife. 

With all attempts to eulogise the Queen comes the 
sense that even praise the most sincere is out of place, 
and looks mean and pale. Her strong sincerity bade her 
turn instinctively from all forms of artificial or systema- 
tised adulation, She was pleased no doubt by ber people's 
admiration, and she was deeply touched by the spon- 
taneous exhibition of popular feeling, but she was apt to 
leave on one side anything approaching the set phrases of 
panegyric, even when quite sincere,—not with contempt, for 
that was foreign to her nature, but with a courteous and 
sincere humility, ‘They are much too kind to me,” is 
said to have been her comment on some outburst of 
national feeling in the newspapers. Therefore we will 
say no more, lest we lose touch of that directness and 
simplicity which should belong to all that concerns the 
Queen. Only will we say of her and her death :— 

“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 
NE of the most remarkable features of the striking 

tributes paid by the foremost statesmen of the day 
to Queen Victoria in Parliament was Lord Salisbury’s 
statement that experience had taught him to place entire 
confidence in her Majesty’s estimate of what ber subjects, 
and especially the middle classes, would think on any 
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insight into the popular mind, towards the smooth work- 


ing of our constitutional system, must have been of 
eculiar va 





any direct insight. Such aids, as we have pointed out, 
she possessed in connection with the middle classes of her 


lue during a period in which very large | people,—aids, however, which would have been misleading 


changes were made in the basis of the representation of the | unless treated with independence of mind and imagina- 
s  - 


eople. { 
applicati : 
the Queen's 
opinions of t . z 
have been thought that the middle classes were those which 


she had had less opportunity of studying at first hand, so | 


to speak, than their countrymen of either the upper or the 
working classes. The Queen’s social and official sur- 
roundings, of course, have always belonged almost entirely 
to the aristocracy, and among them she has counted not 
a few intimate friends, With the ranks of manual toilers 
she has had numberless personal links, both in her servants 
and in the cottagers near her homes in Scotland and in 
the Isle of Wight, with whom she made a point 
of cultivating friendly relationships. And the range of 
her knowledge in this direction must have been appreci- 
ably increased by the intensely sympathetic interest she 
always took in her soldiers, of the non-commissioned and 
private as well as of the commissioned ranks. In the 
case of the middle classes, on the other hand, the Queen’s 
opportunities of personal acquaintance were restricted, 
for the most part, to persons of more or less exceptional 
character and gifts. She had, of course, occasionally 
Ministers who belonged to the middle classes, not only, 
which is of comparatively little importance in this country, 
by recent descent, but by education and social surround- 
ings. From time to time also there were prominent men 
on the episcopal bench of whom her Majesty saw a good 
deal, and who were undoubtedly sons of middle-class 
families. A similar observation may be made with regard 
to some distinguished medical men who enjoyed the 
Queen’s confidence. During her visits to the great pro- 
yincial towns, where she sometimes not only received 
addresses and discharged formal, though important, 
local functions amid a storm of popular enthusiasm, 
but also stayed for a night or two at the house of 
some eminent merchant or manufacturer, the Queen 
came into closer touch with middle-class feelings and 
aspirations. Still, when all suitable allowance is made 


for such circumstances as those to which we have | 


just referred, it must be recognised that her Majesty 
had remarkably few opportunities of direct or repre- 
sentative access to the ordinary currents of thought and 
sentiment among the vastly important middle ranks of 
her people. For while, as we have said, she knew, in one 
way or another, pretty intimately many average members 
of the upper and working classes, her acquaintance with 
the middle classes was almost entirely limited to persons 
who, by some kind of achievement, political, professional, 
or commercial, had risen into, and perhaps out of, their 
highest grades. 

That being so, the fact to which Lord Salisbury has 
called attention, of Queen Victoria’s exceptionally correct 
appreciation of middle-class opinion, becomes the more 
remarkable. It is, we think, to be explained in the main 
by considerations of two kinds. On the one hand her 
Majesty, while it is not claimed that she was a woman of 
genius, possessed a range and intensity of imagination 
which are very rarely found apart from genius. It was 
this which gave that wonderfully consoling and delightful 
quality to her sympathy, poured forth as it was to 
sufferers of every rank, degree, and colour among her sub- 
jects. As the Archbishop of Canterbury said in his most 
touching speech yesterday week in the House of Lords, 
she “made us feel that she cared for every one of us,” 
and she could not have done that unless she had possessed 
ina singular degree the faculty needed to enable her to 
make real to herself the varying circumstances and out- 
look and atmosphere of the divers classes of those who 
owed her allegiance. She did much more than project 
herself into the situation of those of her subjects who 
from time totime were called to suffer bereavements more 
or less like those which fell so heavily and numerously upon 
her. That was much, and did a great deal to draw her 
people’s hearts into close touch with hers. But it is clear 
that she did much more than that. She discriminated. 
She took all the aids available to her for forming to her- 
self 4 clear conception of the general outlook of those into 
whose lives she had the fewest opportunities of obtaining 








But there is a special interest in Lord Salisbury’s | tion, She had those qualities, and used them in every 
on of his observation with peculiar emphasis to | direction ; and so, while she was helping her Ministers to 

accurate judgment of the sentiments and | understand and influence the policy of the great Courts 
he middle classes. Not without reason it might | of Europe, she helped them also to reckon rightly as to 


the set of feeling among the solid burgesses of English 
towns. 

But further there is this point, as we think, to be taken 
into account,—that in character, and also, in a very real 
and deep sense, in the framework of life, there was a 
special community between the Queen and the English 
middle classes. In them has come down the great 
inheritance of Puritan feeling,—in them, and not at all in 
the same proportion among the aristocracy and the 
working classes. It would be quite erroneous to speak 
of Queen Victoria as a Puritan. She had,and but for the 
early and crushing sorrow of her widowhood would have 
retained, that gladness in the sunshine of life, and that 
sense for beauty, which have been retained by the Church 
of England, and also by the Lutheran Church, much of 
whose inspirations descended to her. She enjoyed 
the theatre and the opera, nor, though she kept 
Sunday in true Christian fashion, was there ever about 
her home life any trace of that Sabbatarian gloom 
which long after the beginning of her rei¢n clouded the 
homes of many of her middle-class subjects. But she had, 
in a conspicuous degree, the Puritan virtues,—the love 
of purity itself, the loyalty to truth, the steadfast 
adherence to duty, and the conscious dependence on God. 
It was the recognition of these mora! and spiritual qualities 
in her which first drew towards her the affection as well as 
the loyalty of the great body of the British middle classes, 
and it was doubtless her recognition of the worthiness 
of their moral and religious standards which established 
a sense of kinship on the Queen’s part towards them. 
That sense was deepened on their part by the publication, 
by the Queen’s authority, of books giving an insight into 
the simplicity of her country life, and the intensity of her 
family affections,and on hers bya knowledge of the pleasure 
and satisfaction with which those publications had been 
received among them. With all her perfection of personal 
dignity and augustness of bearing on al! suitable occasions, 
there was without doubt an element of homeliness in the 
life of the Queen who has been taken from us that 
brought it nearer than the life of the English grand 
seigneur, or even of the lesser nobility, ordinanly comes to 
the atmosphere of the British middle classes. In another 
aspect, too, there is a similar comparative nearness to be 
noticed. The framework of life among the middle classes 
is one of toil, and holidays and pleasure-taking are the 
exception. So emphatically was it with the Queen. 
Holidays, in the full sense of the word, indeed, she can 
hardly ever have known. And in that fact lay, we think, 
the explanation of much of the depth of sympathy of the 
Queen with those of her subjects, from whom, whether 
their work is that of the brain or of the hand, the burden 
of care or of responsibility is seldom, if ever, really lifted. 
Iu any case, Queen Victoria understvod them, and they 
felt that they were understood by their Sovereign, And 
so, while to institute comparisons in respect of the degrees 
of grief with which the mournful ceremony of to-day is 
followed would be in the worst taste, it may be truly said 
that the mourning of the middle classes, like that of all 
their countrymen, is certainly as deep and real as was 
ever that of any people in the world’s history, and 
probably far more so. 


THE CHINESE PROBLEM AND THE NEED FOR 
PUBLIC ATTENTION. 
\V R. BALFOUR in his touching speech in the House 
L of Commons pointed out how the Queen at all 
times and seasons, in sickness and in sorrow, was 
obliged by the instant need of politics aud the world of 
action to turn her attention to public affairs. In this, as 
in sO many other ways, the Queen was a true representa- 
tive of the nation. Kven at this hour of mourning for 





their best and best-loved Sovereign the British nation 
must bring back its mind to consider a hundred difficult 
and urgent political problems. 


And chief among these we 
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would place China. There is a peremptory need for 
ublic attention in regard to the whole Ch:nese problem. 
r is greatly to be feared that the Powers have done, and 
are doing, foolish, if not actually evil, work there, and 
that the trend of circumstances is daily increasing the 
weight not only of our moral responsibilities, but of our 
maternal habilities. The Chinese problem is changing 
under our eyes, and changing very much for the worse 
from the European point of view; and unless some- 
thing 18 soon done to produce better conditions, 
the white Powers may find themselves in a state 
of great embarrassment, if pot of actual peril. The 
danger is not, we believe, that usually expected 
and dreaded in Eurepe,—the danger of a quarre| 
ameny the Powers which may lead to a great Europeao 
war. The true danger is to be found in certain un- 
suspected results of the anti-foreign feeling of the 
Chinese,—in the way in which that anti-foreign feeling 
is gradually bracing the nation and concentrating its 
forces. The hatred of the fore goer is, in fact, making a 
new China, ard one which may prove infinitely more 
form dabie than the old. 

The reason for this reformation of China is explained 
in a most striking article on “Some of the Conelusions 
which may be Drawn from the Siege of the Foreign 
Legations in Pekin” published in the February Cornhill. 
The writer is the Rev. Rolsnd Allen, of the Cbhureh 
of Evgland Mission, Pekin, and it is impossible to read 
his paper aod doubt that he is a man of sense and 
judgment, He speaks from knowledge and from the 
heart, and is no mere sensation-wonger, Again, he is, 
we should say, in no sense the kind of person whose mind 
bas been daunted or unhinged by the terrible experiences 
of last summer, and who has given way to unreasoning 
pessimism He indicates bow formidable is the influence of 
the auti-foreign feelmg among the Chinese by showing 
that it is based on moral grounds. A mere savage preju 
dice against the white man would not greatly matter, tor 
it mgbt be expected to die out of itself. But the present 
hatred of the foreigner is founded on reason—Chinese 
reason, if you willi—and is no mere whim of ignorance 
Th» Chinese feel towards us much as many white men 
feel towards them. The foreigner 1s held to be evil because 
he has a perfectly different outlook on life from that of the 
Chinaman, and appears bent on overthrowing all that the 
Chinaman reveres in life and civilisation, and regards as 
necessary to a happy and even decent existence, 


Hence Chinamen who are not bad men in them- 
selves feel bound to condone almost any atrocities 
that may save them from what they loathe and 
dread so inexpressibly,—the arrogant domination of 
the foreigner. They feel as we should feel, sup- 
posing the parts were reversed, and our ports were held 
by various sections of the Chinese race,—some of whom 
were bent on forcing their trade upon us, some on political 
and territorialaggrandisemept,some onconversions to their 
own religious and mora] standards, but all of whom were 
filled, or seemed to us filled, with the idea of domination 
in one form or another, and al! of whom were working to 
break down our own national independence and to substi- 
tute something different. Against that “ vellow peril” we 
should feel that almost any weapon was allowable. At 

ny rate we should not be deterred from rallying the nation 
to a supreme effort of resistance by the fact that many 
atrocious crimes had been committed on the Chinese inter- 
lopers. No excuses, however good, for their invasion or 
interference would be allowed to weigh in the balance 
against the instant dread of the conquering or dominating 
Chinamen. Again, however bad, tyrannous, corrupt, and 
feeble we might tbink our own Government, we should 
resolve to stand by it till we had got rid of the 
“ vellow peril.” That peri] would not only weld this nation 
togetber, but if the danger were at our doors it would weld 
all Europe and make a Concert of the Curistian Powers 
such as the world bas hitherto never seen, Now we do 
not mean for a moment to suggest that the Chinese are 
right in thinking of the white men as they do think of 
them, or to compare Chinese civilisation with our own—if 
t} -ir system is really as good as ours, then Christianity 
has no meaning—but we do say that it is essential to 
understand the Chinese point of view, and the con- 
segr ces that flow from it. We conquered Iodia com- 
paratively easily because we were not opposed by thio 


moral force in any vigorous shape, The various races of 
India may not bave liked the intruding foreigner, but the 

had no borror of him, no passionate fear that he meant to 
uproot heir own cherished civilisation, and no conviction 
that their own social system was so precious that it wes 
worth making enormous sacrifices to save it. But ie 
Chinese have that feeling, and this feeling makes them 
truly a nation, and gives them the power of Tesistanee 
That is the gist of Mr, Allen’s testimony, ‘ 

Equally strong is the impression of the Chinese hatred 
to foreigners and its nature conveyed by Sir Robert Hirt 
in an article in the Fortniyhily Review for February, We 
realise from his article as from Mr. Allen’s, though not 
so dir-etly or consciously perhaps, that the anti-foreign 
feeling is remaking, or will remake, China, and that 
Europe by its sledge-hammer blows is situply tempering 
the metal of Chinese nationality and Chinese patriotism, 
But it is little practical good to state what is happening 
unless some remedy can be found, Sir Robert Hart’s special 
remedy strikes us as impossible, and he evidently almost 
regards it asso himself. He declares that the only way to ree 
assure China is to abandon altogether the present attitude of 
Europe towards China,—the attitude of the civilised 
man towards the savage. He holds that we shall never 
be free from the evil results of the interferences 
which the Chinaman hates unless we abolish the privi. 
lege of ex'ra-territoriality couferred upon foreiguers and 
allow the Chinese to deal with foreigners as other in. 
dependent States deal with the strangers within their 
gates. At present the foreigner is a privileged person 
amenable only to bis own Government, and outside Chinese 
control, Of course, the answer, as Sir Robert Hart him. 
self admits,is that you cannot place Europeans and civilised 
people under the coutro! of a Government whieh allows, 
nay, even prescribes, the use of torture and barbarous 
punishments in its Courts—imagine allowing white men 
aud women to have their eyes dusted with quicklime at 
the order of a Chinese M :udarin—but he seems, neverthe. 
less, to think that it would be better to try the experiment 
and risk abolishing the privilege of extra-terrtoriality, 
He would not even wait, as we did in Japan, til) Courts 
admitting a reasonable and bumane code bad _ been 
established, but would prefer to take the pluoge at once, 
We cannot agree, but we will not argue the point whether 
it would be safe or not, because we kuow that no European 
Power could be got to assent to such a proposal, The only 
practicable way of abolishing extra-territoriality ts for the 
Chinese Government to imitate the Japanese, If and when 
they can keep order at home as the Japauese keep it, aud can 
also orgavise their own forces so as to be able to resist 
foreigu interference as Japan resists,extra-territoriality will 
disappear with ease. Here really is the crux of the whole 
question, If Chinaever reforms herself from within and pro- 
duces a stable and efficient Government, she will soon see 
the end of foreign interference. But, unfortunately, China 
seems incapable of such reform, but is largely given over to 
internal anarchy. While that is her condition, and while 
she cannot protect and defend herself, she is sure to be at 
the mercy of the foreigner. That has been the fate of 
anarchic States since the world began. But even though 
this is true, as it no doubt is, it is poor comfort for the 
foreign Powers, who sufier almost as much from the 
interference as do the Chinese, The object-lesson which 
they are giving China—‘ Unless you put your house in 
order you’lJ be bullied and insulted by everybody ’—is one 
which it is almost as painful to give as to receive. 

The only prospect, then, of obtaining better conditions in 
China is the growth of internal strength. If not, China, 
or large portions of China, will, we presume, in some way 
or other pass under European protection. Sir Robert Hart 
tells us that some sections of the Chinese contemplate that 
prospect with bland equanimity. They will, they say, go into 
captivity, learn the ways of their captors, and thyen——~ 
But we wil! quote Sir Robert Hart’s ideal Chinaman :— 
“ Russia may take the north, Germany the east, France 
the south, and England the centre, and it may even bea 
good thing for us that such should happen—it may even 
be better too for us than for them! Our new rulers may 
in fact rule us for our good quite as much as for their 
benefit, and in process of time, while our northern 
countrymen are seemingly become Russians, aud the others 
Germans, French avd English, we sball have learnt all 





they have to teach—we shall sve wntroduced all that gues 
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acevo’ upon that teaching, picking their brains and 
devel 


notice. : 
it may be two hundred years hence—a wave of 


patriotic feeling will thrill through the length and 
breadth of the land and we shall say ‘now 


gentlemen, you can go home,’ and home they'll go.” | 


(a this we shall make no comment, except to say that if 


the record of Chinese history were searched it would | 
probably be found that stranger things than this had | 


happened to that strange people, 


We must say a word before we leave the subject as to | ; i : ; 
fact of her being a colonial Power disturb Englishmen ? 


Vr. Allen’s solution of the problem. He believes that 
the miracle of the Christianisation of China which Sir 
Robert Hart propounded in his first article might come 
true. We shall not enter upon that question now, but 
we do desire to quote the extremely sensible things on the 
missivnary problem said by Mr. Allen incidentally :-— 
«“Tf,as the result. of the present trouble, people in England 
and elsewhere would beyin to take a siucere and thoughtfal 
interest in the great problem before us; if they would discourage 
the wild and dangerous projects of visionaries and _ free 
lances; if, instead of trying to force upon the Chinese all 
the contradictory and couflicting systems of Western denomi- 
nationalism, and the arbitrary dictates of autocratic church 
governments, they would try to learn how best to graft the 
fundamenta! principles of the Christian religion upon the sound 
stock of Confucian morality; if they would diligen'ly seek to 
uproot the vicious semi- political interference with (hinese 
government, central and provincial; if they would insist that 
foreign influence should never be used to bend the course of 
justice in tho courts, in a few years the efforts of Christian 
wissions would appear in a changed attitude towards foreigners 
on the part of the people; and what the people decree is the 
main concern.” 
What reasonable man can donbt that Mr. Allen is right 
in what he says as to the way 1p which Christianity is too 
often presented to the Chinese? If missionary work 
could be conducted in the spirit in which be writes, it 
would find far less opposition than it now meets with from 
statesmen and administrators. But is it possible that any 
agreement not to fight among themselves aud not to claim 
and use political influence will be arrived at among the 
Missionaries of the var‘ous Powers? We fear not. The 
curse of internationalism is over China and po'sons the 
whole position. A single Power might, we believe, treat 
the missionary question in a way which would satisty 
Chinese opinion without injuring missionary work ; but 
it is hopeless to expect such wise and consistent actiou 
from a group of jealous and ambitious Srates eager for 
ascendency and clamvuuring for commercial and territorial 
gains, 
In truth the whole outlook is dark and overclouded. 
he Chinese have disgraced t 1 


taal . 
| bhemselves as @ nation, and 


shown how barbarous aud kow bloody is their Govern- 
ment, and how cruel, iguorant, aud fanatical their people. 
And they deserved punishment for the ill-doing. 
But Europe (though in a less degree, no doubt) has dis- 
graced itstlf also by outrage and pluvder in China, and 
by greed and jealousy at home. Mvantime little 
nothing is done to end or mend the situation, and 
Pekin, wasted and almost depopulated, full of un- 
scavenged iilth and rottiug corpses, is perhaps pre- 
paring a plague that may sweep away far more lives than 
the sword. We recommend no panic measures of sudden 
withdrawal, or of blind concessions to the Chinese, 
hor any cheap and easy ways of getting free from our 
embarrassmen's. Only we cannot admit that 
are going well in China, nor do we see any sigus that our 


things 


oping our own to an extent they may be the last to | 
Then, one fine morning—it may be a bundred, | 


ake states rich and powerful—and we shall have | 


} 





or | 


| unfortunately, does exist between the 
| wv? 


Government, or any other Government, has a firm hold | 


on the 5 
means to do it, 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
HE maintenance of good relations between France and 
Eugland is so important alike to themselves and to 
the peace of the world that every indication that points to 
the growth of a better feeling between the two couatries 


or even of a sense that such growth is desirable, deserves | 
indication is the article | 


the warmest welcome. Such an 
which appeared in the Journal des Délats the other day, 
and was summarised in the 7'imes of Moud iy. The Déiats 


begins by admitting that the relations between France | countrymen, at least such of bis couulrymen as write in 


ituation, and knows what it ought to do, and | 


| 
| 


} 


| 


} 
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and England are not cordial. The two Governments may 
be very good friends, but Governments and peoples are 
not always of one mind,and the present danger lies in the 
disposition in both peoples to imagine that their Govern- 
ments are only struggling against a mutual antagonism 
which will in the end prove too strong for them, The 
Dédvats naturally looks for the symptoms of this state of 
mind on the English side, and labours to convince us that 
France is not the natural and inevitable enemy which 
Englishmen are inclined to suppose. France, it is true, 
is a colonial Power, and a colonial Power she means to 
remain, In this field she pays England the flattering 
compliment of successful imitation. But whv should the 


It is not Powers that bave colonies of their own that are 
most tempted to steal other people’s. There was a tim», it 
may be, when the territories belonging to the two countries 
in Asia and Africa were so imperfectly marked out that the 
frontier might bave been crossed by either nation without 
knowing it, and so long as this state of things lasted there 
was a real danger that either nation might find itself in a 
position from which retreat would be extremely difficult. 
But this danger has ceased to exist. The domains of 
France and England in these two continents are so clearly 
marked out that quarrel is impossible unless there is a 
positive desire to provoke one. France, the Débais 
reminds us, has interests in Europe at least as important 
as her colonial interests, and she is perfectly aware tbat 
these European interests would not be promoted by 
random additions to her territory abroad, M. Delcassé 
has again and again assured the English Government 
that French colonial policy wust in future be one of con- 
solidation rather than of expansion. France does not 
want more territory, she wants to make the most of what 
she has. This is the view, the Débais thinks, of every reason- 
able Frenchman ; and what is there in such an attitude to 
excite thealarm of Eaglishmen? Even the Franco- Russian 
Alliance need give Englishmen no uneasiness. The 
belief so common among them that England and Russia 
are necessarily enemies has no solid foundation. Euyland 
and Russia can easily settle their differences in Asia, just 
as England and France have settled theirs in Africa. The 
Frauco-Russian Alliance is, above all things, a guarantee 
of Continental equilibrium ; consequently it cannot with 
any reason be made a cause of misunderstanding between 
France and Bugland, 

The chief obstacle to the adoption in both countries of 
this excellent advice is the difficulty which each country 
feels in believing that the alarm professed by the other is 
genuine. We can go along with every word that the 
Debats says so tar as it sets forth the unreasonableness of 
the fears which it attributes to Englishmen. Where we 
tind it hard to go along with our contemporary is in the 
assumption that these fears are really felt. To us it may 
seem that the parts ought to be reversed ; that it is we who 
ought to be preaching peace to Frenchmen, to be assuring 
them that the natural and inevitable enmity which they 
tall of has no existence except in their imaginations, 
that we have—or, more accurately, had, and might easily 
be brought to have again—the strongest possible desire 
to be on good terms with our nearest neighbour and 
our best customer, that the danger to peace is, at all 
events in the first instance, mutual misunderstanding, 
aud that in this mutual misunderstanding France is the 
greater sinner. This, we say, is the way in which 
Muylishmen are inclmed to regard the ill-will which, 
two countries, 
though not, we are happy to believe, between the two 
Governments, 

Nothing would be gained, however, by adopting this 


| line. If Frenchmen think that Koglishmen hate them, 
our wisest course is to Convince them that it is not 
to their interest that we should hate them. If we 


could succeed in doing this, we should have secured two 
things. We should bave checked the multipheation of 
the small provocations—the pin-pricks—which do so mach 
to keep up international irritation, and, inasmuch as man- 
kind is commonly ready to believe what it wishes to believe, 
we should have disposed Frenchmen to interpret. our 
Now 

feel sure that every Freochmin who looks fairly at 
the receut relations of the two nations will admit that hig 


actions In the best, instead of in the worst, sense, 
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newspapers snd organise demonstrations, have not of late 
given us much cause to love them. The part they have 
taken in regard to the Transvaal War, so far as speech 
and writing go, has been m»rkedly hostile. They have 
gone out of their way to proclaim their condemnation of 
us and their sympathy with our enemies, It will be said, 
perhaps, that in this respect Frenchmen have done no 
more than English speakers and writers did in regard to 
the Dreyfus affair. But there was this difference between 
the two cases, The Dreyfus affair divided Frenchmen 
into two strongly antagonistic parties. Englishmen 
sympathised keenly with one of these parties—it may be 
on imperfect information—and gave expression to this 
sympathy, with, it may be, an undue absence of reserve. 
But the part they took in the controversy did not argue 
any hostility to France, for patriotic Frenchmen were to 
be found on both sides. We do not, of course, imply 
that it is not the right, and even the duty, of 
French journalists to form and _ express opinions 
on the justice or the policy of the acts of foreign 
nations. We cannot condemn in others what we freely do 
ourselves, But the Journal des Debats would be the first 
to acknowledge that much of what has been written in 
French newspapers and said in French streets, after every 
possible allowance has been made for it, has altogether 
passed the limits of fair criticism. It was inevitable, 
moreover, when Englishmen were keenly excited about the 
war, and had no thought to spare for any other subject, 
that the items of foreign news which they would chiefly 
see would be those which told them what foreigners were 
saying and thinking of our action in South Africa, In 
journalism, as in other things, the supply follows the 
demand, and the extracts from French newspapers sent 
home by English correspondents were only another 
example of a universal law. Doubtless we should have 
distinguished between one newspaper and another, and 
declined to take the worst side of French opinion asa 
fair representative of the whole. But to expect this is to 
make a demand which the ordinary newspaper reader is 
not competent to meet. He judges by what he reads— 
indeed, he probably thinks himself rather more careful than 
usual if he does not judge by what other people tell him 
that they have read. We single out this instance, not 
because there are no others, but because it is the most 
recent and the most striking. Was the tone and the 
language of that section of Frenchmen with which alone 
Englishmen have been familiar during the last year or 
two calculated to make Englishmen friendly ? 

And if it was not, what has France gained by its 
adoption? And does not its adoption fullv explain any 
ill-will which has subsequently grown up in this country ? 
The latter of these inquiries is the more important, per- 
haps, of the two, since a part, at least, of French dislike 
of England is founded on the conviction that English- 
men dislike France. No delusion can be more com- 

lete or more mischievous. Englishmen are fully aware 
ie valuable the friendship of France would be to them. 
There is no country which they visit so often, no literature 
which they know so well, no language which they are so 
anxious to speak, no Navy which comes so near to rival- 
ling their own, no Army which might conceivably do 
them so much barm. Here surely are all the materials 
of friendship,—a friendship of reason, at all events, if not 
of affection. Is it conceivable that with all these motives 
for being on good terms with France we should wilfully 
and without provocation cherish ill-feeling against her ? 
Is it nct obvious that if there be such ill-feeling it must 
be founded on our misunderstanding of something the 
l'rench have done, or, at all events, of something we suppose 
them to have done? We regret. this profoundly, because we 
have no wish to see our foreign policy shaped, as it in- 
evitably must be shaped, by the conviction that France is 
an irreconcilable foe. But bave not Frenchmen equal 
cause for regret that English foreign policy should be 
dominated by this consideration? Is it to their interest 
any more than to ours that the two nations should be in 
such constant antagonism that the thoughtless multitude 
on each side of the Channel are coming to think that this 
antagonism is part of the permanent nature of things ? 
Sur-ly this is a question to which there can be but one 


answer. 











ty 


THE REPORT OF THE HOSPITALS COMMIssioy,. 


tw Royal Commission to inquire into the treatment 

of the wounded in South Africa has at last issued 
its Report, though the appendix containing the evidence 
on which it is based still awaits publication. We are glad 
to fiud that, on the particuiar question before it, its verdigt 
is for the defendant. Of the volume of criticism—some of 
it well-meaning, some of it coloured by misrepresentation 
—with which the Army Medical Corps was assailed, only 
a very little is proved to have any foundation, Witnesses 
of every sort have been examined, and the Commissioners 
while complaining of the abundance of vague rhetorical 
evidence, note that our private soldiers are very slow in 
making complaints, and, though anonymity was offered as 
a safeguard, very few cared to avail themselves of this 
protection. In Part II. of the Report the conclusions 
are stated. Neither military nor medical authorities 
anticipated the magnitude of the war, but the deficiency 
in the staff of the Army Medical Corps was not the fauit 
ot the Director-General, who had for a considerable time 
before the outbreak urged the necessity of an increase in 
the Corps. The consequence was that the field-hospitals 
were too few and undermanned at tbat, and in certain 
cases had to be used, contrary to all intentions, as fixed 
hospitals, The unwillingness to employ nurses was partly 
owing to the slowness of some army doctors, to divest them. 
selves of the old traditions of the service, and partly to 
the very good reason that for certain purposes nurses 
cannot be employed ina general military hospital, The 
whole service was short of hands, whence came the need 
for civil surgeons and untrained orderlies, and as an 
instance of this lack of men the Commissioners note that 
when No. 5 General Hospital arrived in South Africa in 
January its personnel had to be severed from its equip- 
ment and used for hospitals at the front. In answer 
to the complaints that officers of the Medical Corps are 
too military in their habits and methods, they point out 
the necessity for some degree of military discipline, though 
on occasions they desire to see it relaxed. ‘A doctorin the 
Royal Army Medical Corps differs from one in a civil 
hospital in many respects. He has a great deal to do 
besides attending to sick and wounded men. He has to 
consider and deal with all questions of invaliding men 
from the ranks, and of discharging men from hospital, 

. .. . He has to be well acquainted with all the duties 
appertaining to the dieting of the men, the care of the 
men’s kits, and many other matters which have to do with 
a soldier’s life.” They admit that there might have been 
some loosening of official bonds in the matter of accepting 
gifts from outsiders, in dispensing with some of the stated 
returns and records, and in a greater freedom for the 
requisitioning of necessaries, instead of waiting upon the 
Army Service Corps, The one serious charge which they 
find proven is the pilfering of stimulants and comforts of 
which many orderlies were guilty, a matter which the 
medical officers do not appear to have been sufficiently aware 
of. In Part ITI. the Commissioners review in detail the treat 
ment of the sick during the different parts of the campaign 
and the methods of the different hospitals. They find in 
every case either that the charges are baseless or that 
circumstances put it out of the power of the medical 
officers to do better. In particular was this the case with 
the field-Lospitals at Bloemfontein ; even the delay in 
forwarding necessaries, which has been so much censured, 
was in most cases conditioned by the demands of the 
war, “There is nothing to justify any charge of in- 
humanity, or of gross and wilful neglect, or of disregard 
for the sufferings of the sick and wounded.” They speak 
highly of the way in which the Boer prisoners were taken 
care of at Simoustown, another of the atrocities cited 
by the critics. And their final conclusion is, as we 
have said, a full acquittal of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps on the special question, “There bas been nothing 
in the nature of a scandal, no general or widespread 
neglect of patients or indifference to their suffering, And 
all witnesses of experience in other wars are practically 
unanimous in the view that, taking it all in all, in no 
campaign have the sick and wounded been so well looked 
after as they have been in this.” 

But the Commissioners, apart from their verdict on 
things as they are, have certain suggestions to offer on 
things as they might be. On the general question of the 
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care of the sick and wounded in war we welcome the 
advice of five well-informed and unbiassed experts. The 
old custom in the Army was to have regimental doctors, 
attached in peace to particular regiments. Such men 
became part of the regiment, intimately acquainted with 
every man in it, and in cousequence had an influence and 
a popularity which the new Army doctors can rarely 
attain to. The formation of the Army Medical Corps was 
welcomed by the profession, for it gave to a sober business 
something of the organisation and magnificence of the 
Regular Army. But friction was bound to follow on the 
change. The ordinary officer has habitually shown himself 
jealous of the doctors, apt to sneer at their military honours 
as second-hand imitations, and never very ready to assist 
them in their work, For this and many other reasons we 
capnot but regret the old days of the regimental doctor 
with his popularity and his local knowledge, which in his 
work is more important than a nodding acquaintance with 
the latest discoveries. Some compromise might be arrived 
at by which the organisation and mobility of the new 
system might be joined with the very practical advantages 
of theold. One of the great arguments for the change was 
that in future the Medical Corps with its greater chances 
would attract men of high professional skill. The hope 
would seem to be scarcely realised, for one of the reforms 
which the Commissioners advocate is “the attraction to 
the Royal Army Medical Corps of a sufficient and regular 
supply of officers of good professional attainments, the 
improvement of the position of the officers by the allow- 
ance of suflivient holidays, by provisions enabling them 
to become adequately acquainted with the advance- 
ments in medical and surgical science, and the neces- 
sity of employing in the higher posts men selected for 
their merits rather than by seniority.” The fact is that 
the present position of the Corps is an anomaly, and 
whatever the attractions of the service, its relation to 





the Army in general will operate as a bar to many of the 
best men joining it. Hence the Commissioners, most 
wisely in our opinion, recommend the compromise we have | 


suggested, that “in times of peace a regimental doctor | 
should be attached to each regiment for a fixed time.” 
The other reforms which they propose are directly con- 
nected with the experiences of the recent war. They 
would increase the staff of offivers and orderlies and their 
equipment, to provide for times of peace and our smaller 
campaigns, and they would create some sort of reserve from 
which surgeons and trained orderlies could be readily 
obtained in a great war. They wish to see the use 
of nurses habitual in fixed hospitals and in the 
case of patients “ who can properly be nursed by females.” | 
They would give the Medical Corps exclusive control over 
the supply of necessaries for the sick to prevent the delay | 
of waiting upon the Army Service Corps and the Ordnance | 
authorities, they would make certain detail reforms in the 
iatter of ambulance waggons and hospital tents, and, in 
deference to the cry against red-tape, they would relax 
the military discipline in certain hospitals and relieve the 
principal officere of some of their needless clerical tasks, 
The Commissioners have done an admirable work, both in 
clearing the air of the many wild stories which have been | 
perplexing our ears, and in offering us a sane and feasible | 


scheme of reform. When the Committee of experts which | 
they ask for comes into being, it will find in the body of 
information which they have collected a most valuable 
basis for its labours. 


As a whole, we believe that what the Army Medical 
Corps has been injured by is exactly the thing which has 
injured the Ariny as a whole,—the disease of bureaucracy. 
More freedom, fewer forms, more elasticity, less | 
mechanical precision, and above all more common-sense 
and fewer appeals to Regulations and Orders : that is 
What is wanted by the Army in every branch. 








IF WE SPOKE WITH MARS? 
N° one knows what revelations science may hold in store 
4% for the twentieth century. Of all the possibilities, none 
is perhaps more unlikely than a proof of the existence of sen- 
uent beings on the planet Mars, or the establishment of com- 
munication with such beings should they exist. Nevertheless, 
the fact that this possibility is talked of by great astronomers, 
and seems less inconceivable to them than the telegraph ‘ 





would have seemed to their grandfathers, opens to the world 
an enormous vista of speculation. We have no more conti- 


| nents to discover,—we may have an infinity of worlds. Sup- 
| posing that by means of a developed telescope or some new 


discovery in photography it could be proved beyond doubt 
that Mars is peopled by beings bearing some mental resem- 
blance to ourselves, the shock to the mind of the world would 
surely be unprecedented. Practically the “ manin the street ”’ 
still believes that the starry heavens were created, if not to 
give him light as Hebrew philosophers asserted of old, yet at 
least to give him mental and imaginative exercise, or at best 
to prove to him the greatness of Almighty God. Many men 
would be ashamed to subscribe to this view if it were set down 
before them in black and white,—they would feel that on 
paper it looked small-minded. Nevertheless, we believe it to 
be the one which they hold in their hearts. But putting aside 
the majority—in the street—and turning to the minority—in 
the study—do not most of those who pride themselves on 
their general disagreement with the common herd indulge in 
a secret hope that the universe is not peopled ; at least that 
the certainty that it is may never be demonstrated, never 
force itself upon the mind of man, killing his self-import- 
ance, shaking and confusing his theories of life and religion ? 
That such a discovery would be, at least for a time, 
terribly subversive of religion and morals seems most 
probable; not that it would shake men’s belief in a 
Creator—in a sense it might enhance the conception 
of His glory—but it would, at least at first sight, 
alter His relation to man in this world, and minify the 
importance of man’s opinions and actions, the magnitude of 
which it has hitherto been the office of religion to reveal. 
According to our interpretation of Christianity, in so far as 
man doubts the eternal importance of his thoughts and 
actions so far does he weaken his relation to the Creator. This 
relation alone gives dignity to human nature, and is shadowed 
forth in the doctrine of the Incarnation,—“ not by conversion 


| of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the manhood into 
| God.” Only by a belief in the vast importance of each 


individual soul can we explain the infinity of the results of 
human action which, however much veiled in metaphor at the 
time, and however foolishly defined in dogma since, was never- 
theless suggested by our Lord Himself. When men lose the 
sense of their own importance they lose morale. The one 
hope which we can see for the submerged tenth is in a new 
birth of dignity among them. Could this divine conception 
take place in their hearts the degradation of great cities would 
soon be over. Would not the effect be disastrous if the half- 
educated mass of men were suddenly confronted with the 


| appearance—we do not say the fact—of their own infini- 


tesimal worth, with the increased difficulty, always great 


| enough, of believing in their own importance to God? We do 


not believe for a moment that the truths of religion could be 


| overthrown by any demonstration of scientific fact, but we do 
| fear that they would be obscured, and obscured for a long 
| time, and we do foresee that the ordeal furnace of doubt 
| through which the religious-minded have been called upon to 
| pass during the latter half of the century behind us would be 


heated sevenfold. It is just possible that we shall have to 


| face this world-humiliation. The storms which faith has 


already weatherel—the discoveries of science, the scientific 
weighing of evidence, the discrediting of an infallible Church, 
the loss of an infallible Book—may all have been lessons to 
prepare us to trust in God through a yet more terrible 
cataclysm of thought. 


Siens in the stars may still take place though men’s hearts 
should fail them for fear, and the faith of many should wax cold. 
Supposing, for a beginning of trouble, that we established a 
code of signs, or some sort of wireless telegraphy, which 
would enable us to talk to the men in Mars, but that the 
system were so difficult or so terribly expensive that only a 
few questions could be asked during a period of many years, 
we wonder what those few questions would be ? “ Do you believe 


'in God?” might be the first, but we are inclined to think it 


would be the second. The first would be, “ Have you among 
you any one who ever lived here?” and the third, “ How long do 
you live, and after your death what hope have you of a future 
The terrible excitement of waiting for answers to such 


life?”’ 


questions would, we believe, demoralise the world, but the joy 
of hearing ‘‘ Yes” to the first might, for a while, make men 
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forget the others. The seerct of the immediate future would 
be out, and the twilight of the past might be illuminated by 
the records, not of tradition, but of memory. But even if 
they live longer than we in other worlds, provided that they 
die some time or other, anxious doubt about the future is only 
deferred; we still want to know what are their hopes of an 
eternal spiritual life. They might resemble our hopes, and it 
is conceivable that in many points their theology might con- 
firm ours. On the other hand, it is equally possible that 
“No” might be the answer to all three questions. A reincar- 
nation in another planet is not a likely sequel to life here, 
besides, experience suggests, and revelation attests, that faith 
is to be found to the last upon earth, and will neither be 
killed by demonstrable affirmation nor by negative theory, 
A high civilisation of a kind might weil be attained by 
materialists, whose morals would be purely utilitarian, with- 
out belief in God, without the conception of a life apart 
from the body. We imagine it would be impossible to 
over-estimate the religious panic which would be engen- 
dered by a complete negation of tho spiritual life coming 
from another world, especially if the inhabitants of that world 
had greater reasoning powers than we, or were in possession 
of a larger number of scientific facts than are known 
as yet on this earth. The fire of faith is generally 
quickened —if sometimes only simulated —by sympathy, 
and it is almost always more or less quenched by its 
absence. Such a panic would, for a time at least, cut 
society in two. There would be materialists and spirit- 
ualists. Many thinkers, and all the thoughtless, would 
join the materialists’ camp. They might undoubtedly 
be the majority, but in the end religion, we believe, would 
again become the gre: t st power in the world, Christianity, 
that is, the creed of the Churches, would need to be recast. 
Remembering that “the Kingdom of God is within you,” we 
should no longer look for a proof of God’s existence—or 
rather of His interest in His creatures, whereby alone we can 
conceive His personality—in His continual making or occa- 
sional breaking of what we call the natural law. Neither 
should we seek for a final proof of His care in other men’s 


every man would listen to the still small voice in his own 
heart, saddened but not shaken by the impossibility of tracing 
the explanation of God's dealings with other men, content 
to leave inviolate the confidence between them and their 
Maker, realising that faith alone is “the evidence of things 
not seen.” 





CONCENTRATION OF MIND. 
NE of the most interesting sights in a great city is that 
of working opticians or watchmakers immediately 
behind a shop-window in full view of the crowded street. 


workers who pursue their delicate tasks amid the noise and 
bustle, quite indifferent to the gazing eyes and flattened 
Moses against the window-pane. Not even in academic 
cloisters or in the laboratory could our Western civilisation 
present a better illustration of the concentration of mind. 
What, however, with us is an exception to a general rule is 
with Orientals the rule itself. Space prevents us from entering 
intoa general account of the Eastern mind and its character- 
istic traits; and indeed we ought not perhaps to speak of the 
Eastern mind as though it were one and indivisible. There 
are varieties of the Eastern mind. China is different from 
India, Japan from either, and each country has its own sub- 
varieties. But, as contrasted with the West, all Oriental peoples 
seem to possess one trait incommon; they are toan extent we 
do not realise passive recipients of an external power, they 
ean throw off secular influences, they can be indifferent to the 
momentary incidents which affect Western peoples, and can 
present the mind as a focus on which beat the rays of moral 
and spiritual light. They are wrapped up in pure spiritual 
contemplation, immersed in pure ideas, indifferent even to 
the ordinary demands of nature. 

In a little work entitled “Concentration” (London: Nichols 
and Co.) Mr. Arthur Lovell urges on our Western people this 
characteristic Oriental attitude, both as a means of enabling 
us to do our work with greater ease and success, and also with 
a view to developing our higher nature, and enabling us to 
attain to a closer intercourse with divine things, How far is 


opinions—whether they lived in Mars or in London—but | 


Hundreds of people while passing by stop to see these patient | 


| 


| 
| 








rr 
it possible and desirable thus to Orientalise ourselves? This ig 
a profound problem which may never perhaps be solved, since 
the roots of character in East and West are so divergent, 
Nevertheless, since Eastern ideas even affected those severely 
practical people, the ancient Romans, it is possible that 
Western Europe may be markedly affected by Oriental cop. 
ceptions of life, especially since our own civilisation is in some 
respects disappointing to our finer minds. Among the {gjj. 
ings of that civilisation are great mental waste, resulting in 
degenerate conditions and a perpetual bustle and hurry 
which seems to lead nowhere. Our nerves are disordered, our 
tissues destroyed, our minds clouded and anxious, and we do 
not receive any quite adequate return for this disarrangement, 

“ We glance, and nod, and bustle by, 

And never once possess our souls 

Befure we die.” 

Mr. Lovell hints at a remedy for this state of things in 
concentration of mind in contrast to the dispersion of intel. 
lectual power which we see at work all around us. We 
cannot deny that this dispersive instinct has worked some 
rather serious results, It has broken up the unity of man’s 
life, it has tended to fritter away human energies, it bas led 
to ultra-specialism, and so to lop-sided specimens of humanity, 
it has brought men to think of themselves rather as bundles 
of sensations and appetites than as spiritual beings to whom 
bodily parts and passions are mere accessories, We find ag 
the practical outcome of this condition of mind that our 
literature is scrappy, our religion lacks unity and power, our 
social life is noisy and distracting, our business feverish and 
speculative. Life does tend to become a “tale told by aa 

idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


The problem before us seems to resolve itself once more 
into that good old doctrine of the Aristotelian mean. Can 
we assimilate somewhat of this Oriental calm, this indiffer. 
ence to multitudes of petty details and concentration on 
the great undying ideas of life? And can we do this 
without losing those valuable, active, positive elements which 
are characteristic of Western civilisation? We do not wish 
to spend days like the Yogi in contemplation of our navels so 
that we may reach a state of ecstasy. We must do our 
practical work in the world, and perhaps most of us feel that 
to live honestly and truthfully is better than to see visions 
or to escape from our bodies to the astral plane. Some of the 
Oriental spiritual experience seems to us perhaps rather 
barren, wonderful rather than useful, abnormal rather than 
truly human. We need more concentrated effort, but we feel 
that the dispersive power should have its expression too. We 
think that feeling is right; we find with the ancient Greeks 
that the true human life must express itself in a poise or 
balance, and that to maintain that balance is the art of 
life. But while we feel this, we are so convinced of the 
predominance at present of the scrappy, atomic, aimless 
nature of life as practised, if not professed, in our Western 
civilisation, that we think the balance must be restored by an 
infusion of the spirit of calm contemplation and a power of 
concentration of mind. It is not without significance that our 
doctors, in dealing with the ever-growing cases of nervous 
disorders which come before them, rely more and more on 
mental treatment, their object being to restore to the mind 
that regnant position it should occupy in relation to the bodily 
organs, 


But how is this to be done, it may be asked, amid the 
growing details of life? Western life nct only tends to more 
and more detail, but the conditions render it inevitable. 
Economically, Eastern life is based on simplicity, on fewness 
of wants, while Western life is based on complexity and 
a multitude of wants. Our political economy assumes 
that the more wants we develop the higher we are in the 
plane of social being. We look down on the Chinaman, who 
is content with tea and rice, and who tears up railways and 
telegraphs. This is true, but shall we not come to some 
practical limit as regards the production of objecte which 
are neither useful nor beautiful? Shall we for ever employ 
thousands of men in making what none of us really needs? 
It would be a fatal lack of imagination to assume that life 
will always go on exactly as it is now. Men’s minds will 
change, and it would not be surprising if an era dominated 
by almost insane wealth production were followed by a great 
reaction, When one read the recently published details 
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» its, Altved Vanderbilt's wardrobe, one felt that it was 
impossible that such a line of life could be pursued for ever, 
Again, is it not the real cause for which machinery has been in- 
yented that it should release us from petty details and miserable 
purdens, and so enable us to cultivate the mind and live more 
in the spirit? And, finally, is mere secularism—we do not 
mean as an intellectual creed, but the secular temper and 
spirit—to prove an ultimate fact in the WestP We believe 
and hope not. There are obvious reasons why it has pre- 
yailed—the break-down of creeds, the prevailing scientific 
spirit, and so forth—but man cannot live without some 
spiritual ideal, and that ideal will surely revive, When men 
feel that to live in the spirit is the great thing bodily details 
will again sink into comparative unimportance; and per- 
chance by that time wealth will be so distributed as to relieve 
men of the care for the morrow which does so much to prevent 
mental and spiritual concentration. 





THE QUEEN AS A FARMER. 
LMOST from the time of her marriage her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria was a practical and successful farmer. 
Her “occupations,” to use the business word, were not mere 
bits of the Royal estates, on which to produce butter and cream 
for the household. Home farms in this sense generally do 
not pay, and in the old days it was considered ungenteel to 
make them pay. Hers were genuine farms, for which she paid 
rent, so that she entered and maintained them under the same 
difficulties and conditions as the majority of agriculturists in 
England. The history of these is given at considerable length 
by the agricultural papers, especially by the Feld and the Live 
Stock Journal, which justly note that during the long retire- 
ment of the Queen from public life she never lost touch with 
the great industry of agriculture, and maintained undiminished 
her control of the farms, which the Prince Consort had first 
jointly undertaken with her, and her interest in the great 
shows and other public efforts made to improve implements, 
crops, and cattle. 
Reading these notes, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the degree in which the Queen and her husband were 





more than a year after his marriage the Prince Consort 
became a Governor. It was noticed that he was in the yard 
at York at six o’clock in the morning to see the animals 
without interruption. 

The foresight which so early diverted the Royal farms 
mainly to the business of breeding pedigree cattle is remark- 
able. But the slowness with which discoveries are adopted 
in practical stock-breeding must not be taken as evidence 
that farmers are stupid. Until the last few years there 
has never been enough scientific evidence to show that 
the systems now generally adopted were right, though 
there has been abundant practical evidence that they 
are not far wrong. But from the days of Mr. R. 
Bakewell to the experiments in cross-breeding carried 
out by Professor Ewart more than a century and a 
half elapsed, during which enormous progress was made 
in improving all our domestic animals; but the results 
were gained experimentally, not from any exact knowledge. 
It was in 1726 that Mr. Bakewell, a great stock-owner, first 
concluded that the methods of the day were wrong. It was 
the custom to try to improve a breed of cattle or sheep by 
crossing it with another breed, under the idea that something 
new and improved would result. It has now been shown con- 
clusively by Mr. Ewart that, whether good or not, the result 
of crosses can never be counted wpon. There is no uniform 
“reaction.” The progeny may be like this or that parent, 
or totally unlike either; and though something good may 
perhaps result, the general tendency of the crosses is to 
“throw back” to some remote “unimproved” ancestor. This 
was shown, in a most interesting way, by the colts of hybrids 
between zebras and ponies. The colts were striped, but with 
the pattern of a more archaic type of zebra than their real 
parent. Bakewell, who knew nothing of this, threw up the 
current notion of crossing as hopeless, and devoted himself 
to picking out the best of each kind or family, and breeding 
from them, often “in and in” when necessary, and founded 
various much-improved breeds of cattle and sheep. The 
results of this method were true to type; given the right 


' parents, they could be counted upon to produce like offspring, 


“before the world” in this interest in the beasts of the | 


farm and the crops of the fields. Now it is a fashion- 
able amusement with the rich. 
was only recovering from the losses of the early parts of the 
century, it was a bold thing even for a Queen to be a 
practical agriculturist. Society would have laughed at failure. 
Success would only be esteemed by the unfashionable and 
little-known farmers of rural England. The farms which 
her late Majesty held for the longest time, and which became 
widely known, were at Windsor. They are not large, con- 
sidering the wonderful success of the animals bred there. 
One, Shaw Farm, is a grazing farm with only one hundred 
and twenty acres of arable. The other, the Flemish Farm, 
covers four hundred acres, of which two hundred and forty 
are arable. They are cultivated “exactly as the shrewd and 
practical Prince Albert settled that they ought to be half 
a century ago.” The whole management has been on a 
serious business system, and the Queen insisted that this, 
which was also arranged by Prince Albert, should be 
strictly adhered to. The land has been made to yield good 
crops, yet kept unexhausted, and so long as arable farming 
and corn were likely to pay this was made the main object. 
But it would not bave been creditable had not the Queen 
made her farms profitable; and it was in the quick recognition 
of the necessity for making a change, and relying more on 
stock-breeding, that she again led the way among agriculturists. 
The Prince Consort was the actual tenant. Her Majesty, on 
his death, took over the land, like any farmer's widow, but 
caused the main attention of her servants to be directed to 
the rearing of pedigree cattle. Her herds of shorthorns, 
Herefords, and Devons soon became famous. During the 
last eighteen years they have been among the most steady 
prize-winners for all-round excellence of the herds of England; 
and in the show season of last spring and summer they beat all 
Previous records, the shorthorns winning forty-eight first 
Prizes and twenty-two championships, and the Herefords 
twenty-eight first prizes and seven championships; the Devons 
Won twenty-six first prizes. 

The Royal Agricultural Society was founded in 1839. In 
1840 the Queen became patron of the Society, and in littl 





Then, when agriculture } 











Wars and troubles did not extinguish, but checked the 
results of this discovery. After the great war, and before the 
Queen's accession, the breeders of shorthorns once more 
began to work on the same lines. The logical result of Bake- 
well’s discovery was that the members of each breed of cattle 
ought to be registered in books, so that the future improvers 
or owners might know exactly what the properties of each 
were. Cattle and sheep were no longer mere counters. Hach 
had certain gifts of body or milking powers, wool, or flesh, or 
constitution, which if known to be hereditary in them could be 
employed and reckoned upon to improve or alter the progeny. 
It was at first considered unnecessary to set down the 
qualities of each breed or family, for these were generally 
known. But as good stock multiplied, and shows were 
started all over England, the particular merits of each were 
embodied in the show awards, But before the accession of 
the late Queen there were only two such registers existing. 
One was that of thoroughbred horses; the other, first begun 
in 1822, the “Shorthorn Herd Book.” From the point of 
view of the history of domestic animals, the whole of the 
reign has been devoted to the enumeration of all our best 
animals in these practical books of reference for the use 
of the propagators of this form of national wealth. It was the 
only means by which they could know what they were doing; 
and the work has gone on at great expense and with 
ungrudging industry. The Americans and others have 
followed our example, and the result is that there are some- 
times more thousands of some particular English breed 
registered on that side of the Atlantic than on this. The 
American herd book of Suffolk cattle alone contains more 
than six thousand names. The late Queen gave the utmost 
practical encouragement to the great task of making a vast 
series of animal “ Debretts” by making use of the results 
to produce from her own farms some of the finest 
animals yet bred in England. The last occasion on 
which she actually expressed her wishes on the sub- 
ject of ber own cattle, with a view to the future main- 
tenance of the stock, was only last April. One of the latest 


and most valued progeny of the Royal farms was a certain 
beautiful bull, called ‘ Royal Duke,’ perbaps the most perfect 
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specimen of male domestic cattle ever seen. 


are scattered broadcast over England. 


its catalogue of true-born animal citizens. 


many others. 


local stock. 
regard to locality. 
breed, it is generally the one selected. 


fowls, sporting dogs, and fancy pigeons. 
national wealth is enormous. England is a reservoir from 
which expensive stock is purchased for 
the world. All classes, from the highest to the humblest, 
are becoming interested in the business. The Queen re- 
ceives the homage of sincere imitation, from the Peer who 
breeds shire horses by the score to the small tradesman 
who gets £100 for a prize rabbit to go to Chicago or the 
ladies who now “run” farms and Jersey herds with credit 
and success, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LATE QUEEN AND THE WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPuCTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Your statements in the first leading article in the 
Spectator of January 26th regarding the late Queen’s attitude 
towards the South African War must surely cause surprise 
to many readers. You say :—‘‘ Let no one suppose that the 
Queen’s end was hastened by grief at the prolongation of 
the war or anxiety as to the state of the nation. Nothing 
was further from her thought. Till illness, and the weak- 
ness which comes where falls the shadow of the grave, had 
bowed her head, her bearing was as calm and untroubled as 
if the ship of state was in the smoothest water.” Now it 
is, of course, impossible to decide absolutely what were all 
the causes which brought about the Queen’s death, but 
there is considerable evidence which clearly shows that the 


war with its unhappy concomitants was the chief of these | 
Who that has taken any notice of her | 
Majesty's long life but knows very well that she persistently | 


contributory causes. 


subordinated private sorrow to the nation’s griefs, and 
any suggestion to the contrary seems to me to come 
dangerously near an aspersion on the tenderness of her heart 
and the generosity of her disposition. Moreover, the opening 
sentence of the first official intimation of her Majesty’s illness 
—* The Queen during the past year has had a great strain upon 
her powers, which has rather told upon her Majesty’s system” 
—can scarcely bear but one interpretation. Dr. Macgregor, of 
Edinburgh, who had a private interview with the Queen at 
Balmoral on November 4th, last year, records:—“She was 
sadder then than I had ever seen her before. Thewar..... 
Jay heavy on ber heart.” And lastly, have we not her own 
memorable utterance P—‘ My heart bleeds for these terrible 
losses”; and many of her sorrowing subjects will prefer to 
believe that their Queen’s symputhetic heart bled at last 
beyond recovery.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEXANDER CAMERON. 

Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. 

[Our correspondent has mistaken our meaning. We never, 
of course, meant to suggest that the Queen did not feel 
deeply the deaths of her soldiers. She did, and, what is more, 


Tt had won 
almost every possibile prize in last year’s shows, and her 
Majesty had more tlian once been to see it before it was sent off 
to win cups and medals. This is not a time when fancy prices 
are given for cattle; for the progress made during the reign 
has been such that animals of first-class pedigree and form 
But the intelligent 
foreigner wanted this bull, and offered 1,500 guineas for it. 
The Queen “by special intervention” caused the offer to be 
declined, considering that if the animal was worth this to 
foreigners, it was worth as much to her own country. During 
the long years of the reign nearly every distinct breed of 
cattle, horses, and later of sheep, and even swine, had 
There is the 
“Shire Horse Stud Book,” the “Clydesdale Stud Book,” 
the “Suffolk Stud Book,” the “Polo Pony Stud Book,” and 
Centres for producing each breed are formed in 
different counties, and the books give accurate information of 
where to find others needed to strengthen, amend, or alter the 
Thus the owners can choose their fancy, with 
Where soil or climate favours a particular 
But an owner may be 
breeding Jerseys in Staffordshire, or Clydesdales in Yorkshire, 
or Suffolks in Kent, and always knows where to look for 
more, and the precise qualities of each of the other colonies. 
There is an increase of every kind of pure-bred domestic 
animal all over England, from Hereford cattle to pigs and 
The gain to the 


the farms of 


—___, 
exhausted herself in the keen sympathy which she felt and 
expressed tothe bereaved relations and friends of those who 
1] Sympathy with sufferers of all kinds was the 


had fallen. 
very keynote of her nature. But we were dealing in the 
article referred to with her attitude towards public and 
political affairs. What we desired to combat was the report 
that has heen spread abroad that the Queen died of something 
like remorse in regard to the war, or, at any rate, anxiety ie 
to whether our cause was a just one. That notion must be 
repudiated in the strongest possible way, and we do repudiate 
it with the most perfect and absolute assurance that our 
repudiation is correct. More we cannot say, but we believe 
our readers will be content with that assurance. We repeat 
again what we said last week: “She had no doubts as to the 
justice of her country’s cause, and even in the darkest hours 
of the war a year ago she preserved an equanimity of sou] 
which was an example to all around her.” —Eb, Spectator.) 





THE DEATH OF THE GREAT QUEEN, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In the article (Spectator, January 26th) which has the 
above heading you write thus: “Queen Victoria was not a 
woman of genius, and possessed little personal beauty.” Both 
of these statements 1 should be inclined to challenge. But 
with respect to the second only can I give any information, 
On that point I have to say that Queen Victoria was by all 
acknowledged to be a pretty woman when she appeared at 
Cambridge with her handsome husband to celebrate his 
suecess in a contested election for the Chancellorship, which 
he would have lost (for his transcendent merits were then un- 
recognised) if the Johnians, the supporters of Lord Powys, 
had not polled out their votes, chiefly clerical, too rapidly, 
And she was still prettier when she appeared for the first time 
on the terrace at Windsor as Queen. I am one of the few 
living who were present on that occasion, and capable of 
giving evidence as to the feelings which prevailed. The 
admiration, I assert with confidence, was universal. And as 
| her Majesty had the extraordinary faculty of causing every 
' one standing in a crowd scanned by her to suppose that she 
had her eye on each one, many of my contemporaries at Eton 
| were inclined to fancy that they might be destined to attain 
that position at Court which the Earl of Leicester would have 
reached if the Cecil of another Queen, not to be compared 
with her whom we mourn, had not exercised a commanding 
and salutary influence. For such guardianship there has 
been no need in our days, either in the case of the Royal 
maiden or the Imperial widow.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newquay, Cornwall, R. W. Esstneton, 

[We never meant to suggest that the Queen was not 
possessed of that personal charm which wins hearts more 
securely than beauty. That charm she had in no small 
degree. What we desired to point out was that her attraction 
did not lie in the mere beauty which has made certain Queens 
| renowned, and has been the somewhat superficial cause of 
popular devotion.—ED. Spectator. ] 














THE MOURNING IN DUBLIN. 

| [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

| Srr,—Englishmen who have a fixed conviction of the dis- 
| loyalty of Ireland should have been in Dublin last Sunday. 
|The two Cathedrals were crowded long before the hour of 
| service with a dense multitude of all classes. Hundreds had 
to stand outside. The impression as one entered St. Patrick’s 
was of unrelieved black. When the change in the State 
prayers brought home to the people that something had 
really gone for ever from their familiar daily life, there 
were many unaffected tears, and the infections emotion of the 
multitude seized on strong young men, who were not 
ashamed. In the streets there is the same silent witness 
to universal grief. The very poor are in black of some sort, 
as well as the rich and middle class; and the evening tram- 
| cars on Sunday were filled not only with Protestants from 
the Cathedrals, but with many poor Catholics who had been 
to hear a requiem or say a prayer for the Queen. There is 
| no mistaking the symptoms of genuine popular sorrow which 
| meet one in the streets of Dublin, and it is more than a sets 
| off against the ill-timed and ill-tuned protests of certam 
local politicians, who have only demonstrated that popular 
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——— s : ; ‘ i 
agitators are not always in touch with the hearts of the 

ople. Of course, all this sincere mourning has nothing to 
do with loyalty to any Government or Constitution. It is 
personal devotion tothe Queen. But that it exists and can 
be moved to such depths is a fact worth remembering—by 
the King and by others whom it concerns—I am, Sir, &c., 

Z. 





1837 AND 1901. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Probably many persons are now connecting promise 
with fulfilment, by gathering together notices of Queen 
Victoria’s early days. Here is one such notice, taken from 
Frances Anne Kemble’s “Records of Later Life” (Vol. I. 


p. 88):— 

“[ was indebted to my kind friend, Lord Lansdowne, for the 

memorable pleasure of beiny present at the first meeting between 
Queen Victoria and her Houses of Parliament. The occasion, 
which is always one of interest, when a new Sovereign performs 
the solemnity, was rendered peculiarly so by the age and sex of 
the Sovereign. Every person who, by right or favour, could be 
present, was there; and no one of that great assembly will ever 
forget the impression made upon them. ..... The Queen was 
not handsome, but very pretty, and the singularity of her 
great position lent a sentimental and poetical charm to her 
youthful face and figure, the serene serious sweetness of 
her candid brow and clear soft eyes gave dignity to 
the girlish countenance, while the want of height only 
added to the effect of the round but slender person, and 
gracefully moulded hands and arms. ‘The Queen’s voice was 
exquisite; nor have I ever heard any spoken words more musical 
in their gentle distinctness than the ‘My Lords and Gentlemen’ 
which broke the breathless silence of the illustrious assembly, 
whose gaze was riveted upon that fair flower of Royalty. The 
enunciation was as perfect as the intonation was melodious, and 
I think it is impossible to hear a wore excellent utterance than 
that of the Quevn’s English by the English Queen.” 
These are the words of an aLle woman, who in her own person 
and by hereditary instinct was well acquainted with the best 
examples of public speaking and public recitation. And 
those who remember the Queen at any period of her life may 
well think of “the serene serious sweetness of her candid 
brow and clear soft eyes.”"—I am, Sir, Xe., A, J. M. 





THE POWER OF NAPOLEON'S EYE, 
(To THE Epiv0O& OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There is a story in Eckermann’s “ Conversations with 
Goethe” which enforces in a curious, if somewhat comic, 
manner the Jate Admiral Eden’s recollection as _ to 
Napoleon’s piercing eye. It is given under tie date Jan- 
uary 17th, 1827. Goethe said:—* One day at the Tuileries a 
marchand de modes offered, in Napoleon’s presence, some 
valuable goods to his consort. As he showed no disposition 
to buy anything, the man gave him to understand that he 
was doing but little in that way for his wife. Napoleon did 
not answer a word, but looked upon the man with such a look 
that he packed up his things at once, and never showed his 
face again.” “Did he do this when Consul?” asked Frau 
von Goethe. “Probably when Emperor,” replied Goethe, 
“for otherwise his look would not have been so formidable. 
Icannot but laugh at the man, who was pierced through by 
the glance, and who saw himself already beheaded or shot.” 
Napoleon had the power of veiling the terrors of his eye, for 
Madame de Staél complained that he could make his eye 
absolutely dull (éerne) and expressionless. She admits that 
she was trying to read his face, and he, of course, knew it. 
Where she says this I cannot remember, but I have read it in 
some work of hers, and it happened early in Napoleon’s career. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., VY. B. DUFFIELD. 
Brownings, near Chelmsford. 





DRILL AND DISCIPLINE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Having recently had some experience of the life and 
routine of a regimental depét or training school for recruits, 
I have read with much interest your article on “ Drill and 
Discipline” in the Spectator of January 19th, and venture to 
submit to you some of my impressions on the subject you 
have dealt with. The recruit in most cases joins the depot 


an unkempt, ungainly youth, and the first object of his 
training is to promote in him habits of cleanliness and order, 
and to improve his physique. For this purpose the routine 
of the barrack-room and the instruction he receives in the 





gymnasium are excellently devised. So far, well and good. 
3ut when he comes on the barrack-square, he is in the hands 
of instructors so thoroughly saturated with the Drill Book that 
they follow it with a pedantic exactness which is almost 
ludicrous. I noted one man, for instance, who was continually 
under reprimand because instead of holding his hands 
‘partially closed,’ he allowed them to remain open at his 
side. Hour after hour, day after day, for weeks and months, 
was devoted to the exhilarating and instructive occupation of 
marching and countermarching up and down the square, and 
going through the detailed performance of the “manual 
” This exercise had to be performed with the 
minutest exactness and precision, and any attempt on the 
part of a new hand to explain it to the men otherwise than 
in the exact: phraseology of the Drill Book met with the severe 
disapproval of the drill sergeant. A certain amount of 
physical drill and bayonet exercise was also performed 
on the square, but several men—*defaulters,” I believe 
—were made to do it in full marching order (¢e. with 
a heavy valise, &e., strapped on their backs). Here the 
physical development of the soldier was evidently a secondary 
consideration. When, after some months of this drill, a large 
draft was prepared to join the Line regiment abroad, I found 
on inquiry that there was hardly a man in the draft who had 
ever fired his rifle. It is certainly true that the interminable 
squad drill had produced an alertness in obeying words of 
command, but beyond this how far it had enhanced the use- 
fulness of the men in the field would be difficult to say. It 
struck me forcibly that uader a sounder educational system 
all, or nearly all, that the men learnt by their squad drill and 
manual exercise should have been taught them at school, and 
that when they entered the depét to be trained as soldiers 
they should at once be able to come under such practical 
instruction as would make them valuable men on the battle- 
field. The Volunteers serving at the front—men who devoted 
perhaps as many hours as the Linesman does weeks to squad 
drill and manual exercise—are admitted on all hands to have 
proved as useful in the fighting line as their comrades of the 
Regulars. This has been the case everywhere, as in counties 
like my own the Line recruit and the Volunteer recruit are 
drawn from very much the same class of the population.— 
Ian, Sir, &e., D.& 


exercise. 





THE DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ]} 
Sir,—May I be allowed to point out to Mr. Francis Darwin 
(Spectator, January 26th) that the remark to which he very 
naturally objects as an adequate definition of a gentleman— 
namely, that he is one who is content to “ play the game ”—~ 
was never offered by me as a definition? It comes in a foot- 
note to an essay dealing with quite another subject, and refers 
back toa previous essay where the question had been dis- 
cussed. I do not wish to repeat in your journal what I have 
already said in my book, but if Mr. Darwin will do me the 
honour to refer to it he will find what I really do say on 
pp. 11 and 12. In regard to Mr. Darwin’s suggestion that 
the definition of «a gentleman is contained in the 1ldth 
Psalin, [ would only remark that the experience of most men 
would afford instances of very kind and upright, and even 
modest, people to whom the title of gentleman could not be 
applied. The lady who said of her country neighbour that 
he was so hopelessly vulgar she could not know him in town, 
but hoped to meet him in heaven, really meant to make the 
distinction which Mr. Darwin would confuse.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE WRITER OF “ CONFERENCES ON 
Books AND MEN.” 





(fo THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Thackeray, winding up'his lecture on George IV., asked 
of his audiences : “ Whatis it to be a gentleman? Is it to have 
lofty aims, to lead a pure life, to keep your honour virgin; to 
have the esteem of your fellow-citizens, and the love of your 
fireside; to bear good fortune meekly, to suffer evil with con- 
stancy; and through evil or good to maintain truth always? 
Show me the happy man whose life exhibits these qualities, 
and him we will salute as gentleman whatever his rank may 
pe.’ And he concluded with words which, originally spoken 
some half-a-century ago, come home to us with true and 
touching force to-day:—‘ The heart of Britain still beats 
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kindly for George III., not because he was wise and just, but 
because he was pure in life, honest in intent, and because, 
according to his lights, he worshipped heaven. I think we 
acknowledge in the inheritrix of his sceptre a wiser rule and 
a life as honourable and pure; and I am sure the future 
painter of our manners will pay a willing allegiance to that 
good life, and be loyal to the memory of that unsullied 
virtue.”—I am, Sir, &c., J.G@.H. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Surely there can be but one definition ? A “ gentleman” 
isa man of gentle birth,a member of the gentry, a member 
of a family “ untainted by trade” (as the expression went) for 
three generations. I think it was Sir Walter Scott who said 
that three generations are sometimes insufficient “to breed 
out trade,” and that five should be substituted. No Psalm 
or sentiment can make a man a “gentleman” any more 
than Psalm or sentiment can make a man an Admiral or 
an Attorney-General. A “nobleman” is not so called, or 
entitled to be so caJled, because he is a man of noble 
bearing, or noble acts, or noble thoughts; he must he a 
member of the nobility or be cannot be a “nobleman.” In 
the same way a man cannot be a “gentleman” unless he 
satisfies what is meant by “ gentle.” During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century everybody’s desire was to be a 
“gentleman” and to be addressed “esquire,” yet not one 
probably out of five hundred aspirants had a right to be 
either one or the other. Nobody wished to be considered a 
Judge or an architect, or to be addressed as Baronet or 
F.R.S., yet it was a general aspiration to bear other styles, 
and without the smallest justification. You are not a 
“gentleman” because you wear a clean collar and pay your 
bills, and you are not an “esquire” because you do not dig 
potatoes or drive an engine: definitions are definitions, and 
even David and all his Psalms cannot twist them to 
mean what they do not mean. Tempora mutantur, and 
perhaps the Heralds’ College mutatur in illis, but unless 
authority give a new meaning to “nobleman” and “ gentle- 
man,” and alter the right to the style of “esquire,” I am 
afraid a good many men mnust write themselves down 
impostors who adopt appellations which do not belong to 
them. In America I understand that “Judges” and 
“Colonels” are numerous; at this nonsense we smile, but 
are we much better ourselves? Our “gentlemen” and 
“esquires” are probably far more numerous. Two clerks. 
who had once been friends, met and quarrelled. “Sir, you 
are no gentleman,” thundered one. “Sammy,” replied the 
other, “Iam not; you have spoken the truth for once. My 
father was a tailor; let’s toast the old shears! ”"—I am, Sir, &c., 
109 Sandgate Road, Folkestone. R. St. J. Corser. 


| We publish our correspondent’s letter because we desire to 
express our absolute and total dissent from the pernicious 
view it supports. Thewhole of our social and political history 
is a protest against his attitude on the subject. Mr. Corbet 
is, of course, perfectly right as to the derivation of the word 
(every schoolboy knows that “gens” means “class” or “ race”), 
but it is the glory of the English nation that the derivatives of 
this word soon altered their meaning here and gave us the 
significance of ‘* gentle,”—the very antithesis of all that is 
associated with pride of race and arrogance of blood. We 
have often thought that the history of the meaning of the 
word “gentleman” shows in epitome our happy social 
evolution, — an evolution which preserved us from the 
degradation and danger of a noble caste. The French 
preserved the “true” meaning of the word “ gentil-homme,” 
and its preservation may in a sense be said to have produced 
the Revolution. How we steadily gave up the narrow use of 
the words “ gentleman” and “ gentle” is seen throughout our 
literature. When Chaucer talked of “a very perfect gentle 
knight” (we modernise the spelling) he did not mean, 
as the context shows, that the knight was of high 
lineage, but that he was courteous and kindly and with- 
out a proud and overbearing spirit. When Shakespeare uses 
the word “gentleman” we see again how the idea of race and 
blood is failing. Dekker clearly had no thought of the 
derivation when he called ovr Lord “the first true gentleman 
that ever breathed.” Cromwell uses the word almost in the 
modern sense. In our later history it has been a common- 
place that the word“ gentleman " is not reserved in England for 


men of birth, but for men of conduct and good-breeding. It 
is true that George IV. said of Sir Robert Peel, “He is no 
gentleman, he divides his coat tails when he sits down,” but 
no reasonable person ever seriously says that Peel was not 
a gentleman merely because of his origin from a tradino 
family. We cannot attempt here to give a definition 
of the word “gentleman,” and we admit that it is not a 
mere synonym for goodness and virtue, but includes a 
certain touch of manners and bearing as well as of conduet 
but at this time of day to narrow the word down to the 
significance of its origin is utterly preposterous. The late 
Duke of Argyll well said that the true definition of a word 
was “a report on the facts,’—7.e., a report as to what the world 
in general meant when they used the word. The report on 
the facts, we are thankful to say, will never show that when 
Englishmen use the word “ gentleman ” they mean a man of 
birth, one of the gentry, one of a family untainted by trade— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—May I contribute to your “links with the past’? I, 
the following anecdotes and narrative it is my grandmother 
Pamela, Lady Campbell, who is speaking. She was daughter 
to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and had some stories of that 
eventful and unfortunate career :— 


“T knew very little about my father; the subject was too 
painful and sorrowful a ove. The 4th of June, when the guns 
fired for the Kiny’s birthday, was a dark day in our house, for it 
was the annive sary of my father’s death Grandmamma wore 
hi- co oured handkerchief next her heart, and it was laid in her 
coffin with her. She once or twice spoke to me of him. She told 
me he hed lost all hope of suecess for the last year; that she 
snd my mother had both on their knees entreated him to give it 
apand go abroad, but he broke from them, -aying it was too 
late, he hao led others into danyer, and he must share it. This 
happened in the summer-house at Frescati. He might tothe very 
last have e-caped; indeed, the Duke of Wellington told me in 
1523 at Strathfieldsaye that the Government bad been most 
anxious that he should do so. An old Quaker, a Mr Sprowle, 
who had been connected with the politics of ‘98, told me he used 
to see a small pale man, deeply pock-mirkel, with remarkable 
vyes, riding postillion to the mail. He remembers it being 
whispered this was Lord Eijward the Patriot, who often came to 
attend meetings in that di-guise. He would add, Lord Edward 
was a beautiful rider, fearless in all things. Once a gentleman 
told me he remembered staying in a country house in Limerick 
during the time my father was in hiding A pediar came to the 
door, and in those days pedlars were great favourites, often 
having beau iful and interesting things to sell. This pedlar 
was called in and the ladies gathered round him. Presently the 
yentleman’s attention was drawa to the scene by hearing of the 
wonderful bargains going, and as he ayproached he recognised 
my father in the pedlir. Knowing all present were not friends 
'o the ‘cause,’ he approached to buy a silk kerchief ; and ander 
his bre:th as he did so, whispered, ‘ You are selling too cheap; 
you hau better be off.’ The pedlar took the hint.” 


Here is my grandmother's description of Madame de Genlis:< 


“When | knew her at the Arsenal, where Napoleon had given 
her an apartment and a pension of 6,000 francs, she had round 
her a small school of adopted children, whose education, literary 
and accomplished, she had undertaken herself I used to go to 
the Arsenal at nine in the morning and stay with her all day long 
for weeks toyether. I never was more happy or better enter- 
tained. She must have been past seventy and she was a wonder 
ful woman for her aye. She studied, read, painted miniature 
flowers on parchment, kept her English, Italian, and Spanish by 
reading a paye of each (often more, never less) every day. She 
wrote her novels and made extracts from everything she read. 
have never sven so industrious a spirit, and she had the art of 
making one love work. She lived on herb soups, sorrel, and 
roots, scarcely any meat, and a most disagreeable drink called 
L’eau de Patience, excessively bitter; I believe it was a decoction 
of the Colombo root. Her room was filled with little tables 
covered with small objects,—miniatures, souvenirs, enamelled 
snuff-boxes, and the hke. She threw net and lace veils 
over these to keep them from the dust. She was of 4 
tall, thin figure, and stooped; she had bright chocolate 
eyes, and a sallow, severe-looking face which became very 
animated when she talked. When she was angry it changed 
completely and hecame hard and fierce. To hear her and old 
Talleyrand talk for two or three hours together was, even to BY 
young ears, the perfection of high-bred conversation; refined, 
natural, cutting, and full of real fun. His description of the 
Empire parvenus and the Imperial Court, and her remarks on the 
new manners and customs of Paris since the Revolution, weré 
most amusing. It struck me that he came out to the Arsenal (a 
long way) to havea crack with her to refresh himself. ‘Vous 
rapp-lez-vous’ would bring forth such souvenirs; sad and droll. 
They both regretted the pleasant past. One evening that I spent 





with her she received a curious visit. Caroline, Queen of Nap! s, 
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and the Queen of Spain, Joseph’s wife, I have met in her rooms, 
put on this day she received a note from the Queen of Spain’s 

ister, Princesse de Pontecorvo, who had married Bernadotte. It 
po to say that they were coming that evening to bid her farewell : 
he had been appointed heir to the Kingdom of Sweden, and, hélas ! 
they were to start for Sto. kholm the next day. At nine o’clock 
they arrived He was & handsome, very dark _and Southern- 
Jooking man, with black crisp hair and piercing dark eyes. 
He bad a high nose, smail white teeth, and rather a look of a 
chevalier @indust:ic, He spoke Gascon French in a frank, 
jeasant manner. Madame de Pontecorvo was a little huddled- 
up bundle of a woman, very dowdy, with sandy curls hanging 
round her face like a rough terrier. She wore acap with roses, 
and an old shawl. They brought a tail, handsome lad, Oscar, 
with them, who had no shyness, but at the same time a pleasant 
bearing and the best manners. Bernadotte was talking to my 
mother [Lady Edward Fitzgerald] and overheard his wife 
bemoaning herself to Madame de Genlis. She spoke of being 
buried in Sweden, but he cut her short. ‘ Allons, allons, il n’y a 
pas de quoi se plaindre quand on vous offre un royaume. !1 faut 
tacher de vous c nsoler,’ he said laughing. He showed himself 
honestly as happy as a King over his elevation, expatiating on 
Napoleon’s gracious manner in giving him the crown. ‘Je sais 
bien que vous aurez toujours le ce@ur francais.’ In this instance, 
as in that of his brother Joseph in Spain, of Eugéne Beauharnais 
in Italy, Louis in Holland, ani Murat in Naples, Napoleon was 
mistaken, To their credit they, like Macbeth, had not the illness 
that should attend his ambition. The interests and sufferings of 
the conquered countries were too mighty for the ‘coeur frangais’ 
to prevail.” 


My grandmother had one other story about Lord Edward 
that has a thrill and a pathos of its own. When his life was 
nearly sped, a life of romantic adventure and of energy as 
tireless as it was impetuous, he lay on his deathbed in prison. 
Crowds of those whose cause he had sustained assembled in 
the street to hear the last words of their leader. From early 
morning to night they stood in rain or sunshine listening to a 
yoice raised in the delirium of fever. ‘Come on, come on,” it 
eried; and again, ‘“‘ Damn you, come on.” It penetrated the 
prison wall and reached the crowd listening in a sullen silence 
below.—I am, Sir, Xe., PaMELA TENNANT. 


Stockton House, Wiltshire. 


(To Tar EpiTtor oF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—T am only seventy-five, so my personal recollections do 
not go back very far, but such as they are they are at your 
service. (1) [ knew a very interesting old lady, Mrs. Burrows, 
the mother of Dr. Burrows, physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and his wife, who was a daughter of Abernethy, the 
great surgeon. She (the old lady) told me that she remem- 
bered Dr. Johnson, and said he used to visit two ladies who 
kept a school at Hammersmith. She hated him. Why? 
I remember he came to the school when cauliflower with 
melted butter was handed round. Madam, said the doctor, 
“] think that is a very unnecessary indulgence for young 
ladies,” and when the cauliflower came to him he emptied the 
butter-boat over his vegetable. I told this story to Dr. 
Burrows, afterwards Sir George Burrows, physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and to his wife, but like many 
people, as they did not seek their grandmother’s reminis- 
cences, they never heard of it. I always tell young 
people to pump any very old people they meet for 
reminiscences. (2) My father took me to Newton Heath 
to the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, and 
Isaw Mr. Huskisson killed, when he crossed the line to shake 
hands in reconciliation with the Duke of Wellington. Lord 
Wilton, who had studied at the Pine Street School of Medi- 
cine in Manchester, made a field tourniquet, with a stone tied 
ina handkerchief and tightened with a stick. Mr. Huskisson 
was taken to a house in the neighbourhood and there died. 
(3) At the Reform Bill of 1832, Manchester for the first time 
had two Members given to it, Mr. Phillips and General 
Thompson, and I went to the booth with my father to record 
his vote. The returning officer said, “ And for whom do you 
vote, my little man?” I replied, “ For Phillips and Thomp- 
son.” (4) When there was great distress in Manchester 
owing to the high price of bread, the Blanketeers marched on 
London led by a man riding a cow with saddle and bridle 
and spurs, and I saw the procession from our window at 
Ardwick, (5) After receiving the rudiments of my medica} 
education at the Pine Street School of Medicine in Manchester, 
I became the articled pupil of Mr. Lawrence, at St. Bartholo 
mew’'s Hospital. As often happens, Mr. Lawrence, afterwards 
Sir William, the father of the present Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
had a run of cases which required the extirpation of the eye. 





It was then the custom to scoop out the whole orbit with its 
fat and all, a truly terrible operation when there was no ether 
or chloroform. One day a gentleman who took lodgings in 
Suffolk Street had heard of something from America by the 
breathing of which insensibility was produced. Mr. Lawrence 
had no objection; and there arrived in a cab Mr. Squire, the 
chemist, with a large bag. This ether was breathed, and 
never did it act better. When insensibility had been produced, 
Mr. Lawrence said, “Tl est comme un cadavre,” and every- 
thing was finished, the whole orbit being cleared, for in those 
days they knew nothing of snipping the muscles of the 
eye and leaving the orbit alone. Eventually the operation 
was completed, and the patient put up his hand and felt 
a little trickling from the eye. He awoke, and seeing his 
son-in-law he said, “Oh, So-and-so, I am glad to see you 
here; Mr. Lawrence may begin.” That produced a never-to- 
be-forgotten sensation. (6) Mr. D’Israeli, in his early travels 
in the Nast, found that the Arabs had the utmost faith in the 
carbonate of ammonia, then called the sesqui-carbonate, which 
they derived from the urine of camels. And here I would 
ask, what keeps the blood-fiuid in the veins and arteries? It 
is the presence or absence of free ammonia. This remedy 
was taken up by Mr. Baker Browne, the father of Mr. 
Lennox Browne, and he discovered and showed that by 
the administration of ammonia (common smelling-salts) 
searlet, fever, pneumonia, and other diseases caused by a 
stasis, or stoppage of the blood in the blood-vessels, could be 
completely overcome. He wrote a treatise on the treatment 
of scarlatina, and proved that by the early administration of 
small doses of ammonia in water, not mixed with anything 
else, no one need fear scarlatina. I have seen much of this 
disease, and can confidently corroborate this statement. Any 
one, however, who goes out of the ordinary line in medicine 
is called a quack, and that was the fate of Mr. Baker 
Browne. I learned much from him, and he was the first 
to perform ovariotomy, which was subsequently taken up 
by Sir Spencer Wells, who owned Golder’s Hill at 
Hampstead, now bought by the London County Council. 
But the virtues of ammonia penetrated to Lan- 
cashire, and in the large soap factory of the Messrs. Thom, 
who always kept at their works a large barrel of ammonia 
and water, every woman used to obtain and keep by her a 
bottle of this fluid sweetened with a little sugar, to administer 
to any child who got feverish, a sure sign of incipient stasis 
of the blood. In my hunting days I have saved several horses 
who got pumped out in running and stood breathless with 
cold ears not able to breathe, by getting some smelling-salts 
and mixing it with water, and so administering it. (7) Lastly, 
I will mention another thing that I was taught by Mr. Raetyer, 
a Hungarian. He collected the blood, say, of a bullock ina 
barrel, and when the yellow serum floated on the top, he cut 
it off and left the black blood corpuscules behind. To those 
he added a little powdered quicklime, mixed it with bran, and 
preserved it in brown paper bags hung up in the kitchen like 
hams, and gave some to his young stock of horses, turkeys, 
and fowls. They throve in a remarkable way, and if others 
will give some to their domestic fowls with the grain they 
feed them on, they will see the avidity with which it is 
consumed and the remarkable effect it has on the birds or on 
foals.—I am, Sir, &e., MivcuHELL Henry. 


(To THz EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—You often cite Mr. Bagehot. This is what he says in 
his essay on Sterne:—‘It is wise to be suspicious of aged 
reminiscents; they are like persons entrusted with ‘ untold 
gold’; there is no check on what they tell us.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
D. O. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The late Dean Stanley told me that he once conversed 
with a man who had seen the Highlanders in the rising of 
45 pass through Cumberland. He said he asked him how he 
remembered this. “I was a boy,” he replied, “at the time, 
herding kye, and they told me that there were men coming 
that way who had no trousers and who might steal mine, so I 
took my trousers off and hid them in a hole ina wall. That’s 
how I remember it.”—TI am, Sir, &e., J. CAMERON LExs, 


Edinburgh. 
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(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I hope you will allow me emphatically to contradict the 
statement of your correspondent, Mr. H. R. Grenfell, that 
Lady Aldborough “went into every house in Paris where 
candles were lit, invited or uninvited.” I can confidently 
assure him that Lady Aldborough never entered any house as 
an unbidden guest; she was too “ good company” to be in need 
of invitations, and in 1842, when Mr. Grenfell had the advan- 
tage of knowing her, she must have been close upon 90, and 
was not very likely to be wandering about Paris in search 
of a “lit-up house” for her entertainment! I may as well 
correct another misstatement, though an immaterial one. Mr. 
Grenfell is in error in thinking that Maria, Lady Ailesbury, 
was a relation of Lady Aldborough. My grandmother was 
not in any way related to that well-known and much-loved 
lady.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. ToLLeMAcHE. 
Eaton House, Eaton Square, S.W. 
[We are reluctantly obliged to close this correspondence. 
We beg to thank our correspondents for their very interesting 
contributions.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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THE BURIAL OF THE QUEEN. 
(FEBRUARY 2NnpD, 1901.) 
A QUEEN is being buried; 
The greatest Queen of earth— 
Great in all queenly wisdom, 
Great in all Christian worth. 
Her hier is a gun-carriage, 
Her pall it is of white: 
Life pure and life heroic 
Did in Her life unite. 
Evita FULLER MAITLAND, 








BOOKS. 


THE SOLDIER IN LITERATURE* 
Mr. Fircuert has ere this sounded the clarion and filled 
the fife to good purpose, but he has never done better work 
than in rescuing from oblivion the narratives which appear in 
this volume. Here we have the incidents of war told by the 
actors themselves, and each actor saw a different side of the 
thing and had his own way of telling about it. Kincaid was 
a Captain in the famous Rifles in Craufurd’s Light Division, 
and saw most of the fighting from Torres Vedras to 
Waterloo. He was « cheery, sportsmaulike soul, with no 
great military genius, but a vast love of fighting and uncon- 
querable high spirits. ‘“ A true product of the English public 
schools,” Mr. Fitchett calls him, “ gay, plucky, hardy, reck- 
less’; and at the same time full of a certain “shy and proud 


as 
the uniforms of his men; and yet he is sensitive to every tint 
and change in the landscape through which his guns are 
| galloping.” We have had enough and to spare of the ordinary 
war-hook, both from the novelist and the special correspon. 
dent; but all their tortured analysis of the psychology and 
pathology of hattle belongs rather to the study than the 
camp. Here, if anywhere, we have the real thing. Offic 
and private, gentleman and ploughboy, scholar and rough 
trooper, their tales have all the realism of a single chronicle 
from a clear memory. The narrative may be sometime; 
tangled, but so is war, and it is war in all its nakedness that 
we find in these pages, 


Of the four authors we give our vote for Rifleman Harris, 
He had the most remarkable experience of the lot, for he was 
in the immortal retreat of Sir John Moore. When he landed 
at Spithead after the escape at Vigo he was “ragged, bare. 
footed, unshaven, with rusty musket, hollow cheeks, and eyes 
that had gone almost sightless with mere fatigue.” He begins 
with an extraordinary account of recruiting in Ireland, when, 
with a Highland sergeant, a piper, and two decanters of 
whisky, he danced and piped from Cashel to Clonmel, 
“ When we arrived,” he says frankly, “we were as glorious as 
any soldiers in Christendom.” He tells of the Spanish marches 
with a keen memory of every detail, and the result is a 
memorable picture of endurance. He is enthusiastie about 
his officers—* I know from experience that men like hest to be 
oflicered by gentlemen ’’—and in particular he is the devoted 
admirer of Craufurd, the heroic leader of the Light Division, 
who fell in the great breach at Badajos. “ The world never 
saw a more perfect soldier than General Craufurd”; and 
again: “He looked stern and pale, but the very picture ofa 
warrior. I shall never forget Craufurd if I live to bea 
hundred years.” How this man kept discipline among his 
famished and hali-crazy soldiery in the great retreat wasa 
kind of miracle. Here is one story. They were crossing a 
ford, and one officer, to keep his breeches dry, rode through 
on a soldier’s back. Craufurd observed the thing with dis. 
gust, and in a minute was splashing through the water after 
them both. “Put him down, Sir! put him down! I desire 
you to put that officer down instantly!” The soldier dropped 
his burden and went on. “ Return back, Sir,” said Craufurd 
to the officer, “and go through the water like the others, I 
will not allow my officers to ride upon the men’s backs through 
the rivers; all must take their share alike here.” And, best 
of all, there is the story of Sergeant Mayberry of the Rifles, 
who disgraced himself by peculation, and at Badajos killed 
seven men with his own hand, and refused to retire. “No 
going to the rear for me,” he said, and he fell on the field, 
It is exactly the story of Aristodemus, the survivor of 
Thermopyle. 

Kincaid has a different manner. He has a great eye for 
the farcical side of things, and can be jocose in trying cir 
cumstances. He has his boots on for six days, and at Ciudad 
Rodrigo has to cut his swollen feet out of them. There is 
always 2 sort of boyish lightheartedness in his narrative; he 
chronicles with delight how he slept one night in a cottage- 

















self-disparagement.” Harris was also a Rifleman, a private | 
in another battalion of Kineaid’s regiment. He was a 
Dorsetshire shepherd’s son, and from the start saw the 
roughest and weariest side of the soldier's life. But he had a 
wonderful gift of observation and a ready vigour of expres- 
sion; and from his pages there comes an unforgettable 
picture of the hard-living, patient, and stubborn British 
private who won Wellington’s battles. Anton, again, was in 
the Royal Highlanders, the noted 42nd, a douce, domesti- 
cated person, who took his wife with him on his campaigns, and 
cherished the luxuriant literary style of a parish schoolmaster. 
And finally we have Mercer, who commanded Battery G 
at Waterloo, an accomplished professional soldier, but all 
the while a lover of the picturesque and the conventions of 
pastoral life. “He lingers on the very edge of Quatre-Bras,” 
says Mr. Fitchett, “ while the thunder of cannons shakes the 
air, and while his own guns are floundering up a steep hill 
path, to note and describe the far-stretching landscape, the 
glow of the evening sky, the Salvator-like trees, the sparkle 
of glassy pools. He is so good an artillery officer that he sees 
every buckle in the harness of his horses, and every button on 











* Wellington's Men: Some Soldier Autobiographies, Edited by W. H. Fitchett, 
B.A., LL.D, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [6s.] 








garden with his head on a melon and his eye on a cherry-tree, 
and at Waterloo he says, “I had never yet heard of a battle 
in which everybody was killed, but this seemed likely to be an 
exception, as all were going by turns.” Anton, who was 4 
little dried-up thrifty Scot with a turn for fine language, 
gives an interesting picture of the hardships of the married 
women in the campaign. The kilted 42nd in the Pyrenees 
began to wear a strange appearance, for “men falling sick and 
left in the rear frequently got the kilt made into trousers, 
and on joining the regiment again no plaid could be found to 
supply the loss.” Anton warmly defends the ball at Brussels 
as a wise piece of policy to keep the officers and staff together 
in case of a sudden change of plans. He was in the hottest 
part at Waterloo, for the 42nd formed part of Picton’s 
division and received D’Erlon’s great infantry attack. His 
narrative, as Mr. Fitchett says, is “marred by 2 perfect 
paroxysm of apostrophes to posterity, to the spirits of the 
fallen, and to freedom.’ But when he tells how Pictons 
slender lines rolled back the great attack, and then, opening 
ranks, let the Life Guards, Inniskillings, and Greys sweep 
through to complete the rout, and how, as tbe horsemen 
returned, the infantry cheered hoarsely, each nation for its 
own cavalry, his tale is so great that no defects of style cam 
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spoil it, From Mercer, the fourth of the narrators, we get a 


ly fi : : 
— of view of a scholar and a keen professional soldier. It 


js a curious piece of work, impressionism, if the word means 
anything ; and one would set it down as sheer art, but for the 
writer's career and his undisputed veracity. Everything is 
seen from the standpoint of esthetic, He sees Napoleon 
during the battle, a little dot against a black thundercloud. 
Picton rides past him “dressed in a shabby old drab greatcoat 
and a rusty yound hat.’ And then the morning after the 
fight Mercer walks in a garden, thinking only of pastorals, 
“pacing a green avenue, my eyes refreshed by the cool ver- 
dure of trees and shrubs, my ears soothed by the melody of 
feathered songsters, yea, of sweet Philomel herself.” 

It is possible to overdo the fife and clarion, as it is possible 
to exaggerate the mere horrors of warfare. But we have 
rarely met with a book where the two sides were so honestly 
weighed, and where the result has so surprising an air of 
truth, We feel very grateful to Mr. Fitchett for his skilful 
editing of four stories which ought not to be allowed to die, 





GRAY’S LETTERS.* 

Tur letters of Thomas Gray need no praise at this hour, but 
they demand eflicient editing, and in Mr. Tovey’s new edition 
they are printed and annotated after the most scholarly 
fashion. Now, Gray more than any of our poets needs the 
appreciation of a scholar. Almost every line of his works 
contains an allusion which might easily evade the general, 
and whatever we may think of commentaries, we must concede 
that in the case of Gray notes ave amply justified. For Gray 
“had a highly receptive mind,” as Mr. Tovey says, and he 
looked at Nature, as at the whimsicalities of his friends, 
through the medium of books. Even when he notes the growth 
of the flowers in the garden of Pembroke College, you cannot 
help thinking that it is the sound and association of the names 
which appeal to him more than the sight of the flowers them- 
selves, Yet despite his receptive mind, we find Gray con- 
gratulating himself that he had a bad verbal memory. Had 
he remembered the very words he read, he fears that he might 
have imitated far more than he did,—a strange confession for’ 
a poet who built his fame solidly upon a cento. 

Mr. Tovey, then, has followed Gray through all the mazes 
of his reading. “To concentrate the attention on a single 
person,” says he, “and to follow the direction of his eyes, if 
only he is a competent observer, is no bad way of discovering 
what are the significant movements in his world.’ ‘The 
method is excellent, and excellently has Mr. lovey carried it 
out. The letters, with the notes, afford a vivid picture of the 


time, as well as an ingenious clue to Gray’s reading. Of his | 


life there is little enough to tell. A few months spent in 
travel, a visit now and then to London, are the greatest inter- 
ruptions recorded of his stay in Cambridge. He always pro- 
fessed to dislike his University, like many another resident, 
yet for all his dislike he spent many years of his life either at 
Peterhouse or at Pembroke College opposite. When he first 
went up to Cambridge, his contempt for the place was most 
bitter. “Surely it was of this place,” he writes to West, 
“now Cambridge, but formerly known by the name of 
Babylon, that the prophet spoke when he said, ‘'The wild 
beasts of the desert shall dwell there, and their houses shall 
be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall build there, and 
satyrs shall dance there; their forts and towers shall be a den 
for ever, a joy of wild asses: there shall the great owl make 
her nest, and lay and hatch and gather under her shadow. 
It shall be a court for dragons ; the screech owl also shall rest 
there, and find for herself a place of rest.’” But despite the 
wild asses and screech owls, Gray lived on in Cambridge, 
studying the Greek classics, writing with labour and insis- 
tence, “swinging from Chapel or Hall home, and from home to 
Chapel or Hall.” He cannot have stayed at Cambridge for 
companionship, since he had few friends in the University, 
and the number of profound scholars was small indeed. But 
possibly Cambridge gave him the quietude and the libraries 
that he desired, and he was happy in the interchange of letters 
with his friends, 

Walpole once said in a luminous passage: “Gray never 
wrote anything easily, but things of humour. Humour was 


* The Letters mh 3 ’ = BES ‘ e LP stan, ta 1, I, Loudoz : 
Bell and “ fs. Gl] Gray, Edited by Duncan C, Tovey. Vol a 





ne account of Quatre-Bras and Waterloo, from the | 





his natural turn.” And every page is a confirmation of this 
truth, His criticism is sound, his appreciation keen. He 
revered Dryden, he saw the genius of Fielding in its proper 
light; he paid Racine the tribute of imitation, and all the 
while recognised the grandeur of Shakespeare. But it is not 
for his catholic taste that we read Gray, nor even for hia 
acute comment upon the events of the day. We read him fot 
what Walpole ealis the “things of humour.” Always polished, 
often whimsical, Gray’s humour never tires. He may have 
been a recluse, but he was keener than any of his companions 
in the detection of incongruity. He laughed at what he saw, 
and made his friends laugh with him. Another dictum of 
Walpole’s is that Gray was never a boy; and he never was a 
boy who ran up and down and played games. Even in his 
childhood he was a bookworm, nor did he change his mode 
of life with years. But, on the other hand, Gray was of those 
who do not grow old. His pursuits and interests kept his 
brain and heart young. It is affairs and responsibilities that 
furrow the brow and blanch the hair, and Gray kept himself 
sedulously aloof from affairs. He played no part in literary 
intrigue, he belonged to no cliques; wherefore there was 
nothing to hasten the approach of age. He did not even take 
his fame too seriously, and when the Elegy became popular 
he declared that it was popular on account of its subject 
alone, and would have succeeded equally well had it been in 
prose. So that when Mr. Tovey in a passage of admirable 
insight reminds us that Gray always remained something of 
an undergraduate, we ave entirely in accord with him. “The 
young bloods of Peterhouse,” he writes, “who behaved so 
badly to their famous fellow-commoner, would have been sur- 
prised to know how much of the undergraduate survived in 
him; how, though admitted to the seerets of the college, he 
laughed at the master and his ‘implications,’ and at the other 
potentate over the way, the great inventor, ‘the high and 
mighty Prince Roger, surnamed the Long, Lord of the great 
Zodiac, the glass Uranium, and the chariot that goes without 
horses’; how diverted he was with ‘Chappy, the newly- 
appointed head of Magdalene, doing the honours of his 
Lodge, ‘with a great deal of comical dignity,’ assisted by a 
gyp ‘in greasy leather breeches and a livery.” It is these 
touches of fun which make the undergraduate, and if on the 
one hand Gray was never a boy, on the other he never quite 
grew up. 
Thus all his life was, in a sense, monotonous amusement. 
“T am a sort of spider,’ he writes when West has been 
criticising a work of his, “and have little else to do but spin 
it over again, or creep to some other place and spin there. 
Alas! for one who has nothing to do but amuse himself, [ 
helieve my amusements are as little amusing as most folks’. 





But no matter; it makes the hours pass; and it is better 
than fy duadie xa dyoveie xarasioves.’ Far betier, indeed, 
and Gray was not one to regret the monotony. “ My life is 
like Harry the Fourth’s supper of hens,’ he says again; 
“+ Poulets & Ja broche, Poulets en Ragoit, Poulets en Hachis, 





Reading here, reading there, nothine 
Sut Mr. Tovey also has 


Poulets en fricassées.’ 
but books with different sauces.” 
read here and read there, and so he is able to follow the 
twists and turns of Gray's mind, 


A word must be suid of the text, which now for the first 
time presents Gray's letters as he wrote them. And the text 
cannot be discussed, it appears, without controversy. Mr, 
Gosse in his edition of the letters claimed to have tran- 
scribed them, or corrected them from the Egerton MSS#. 
None the less, the text, us presented by Mr. Gosse, is. 
according to Mr. Tovey, “very generally modernised in 
spelling,’ and seems to be “ substantially the printed text of 
Mitford.” “Lam inclined to think,” says Mr. Tovey, “ that 
Mitford did actually transcribe the Wharton letters. 1 
might perhaps boldiy affirm that no one else has done 
so.” The plot thickens when Mr. Gosse attaches im- 
mense importance to Gray's spelling. Thus from the 
peculiarities of its spelling Mr. Gosse has no hesitation in 
attributing a fragment from Dante to the period from 1742 
to 1744. “Such a fact as this,’ says Mr. Gosse, “may be 
allowed to justify exactitude.” Mr. Tovey, on the other hand, 
repels the suggestion, adding that the average man “ could no 
more infer the date from the spelling than he could tell what 
his neighbour had for dinner Ly the smoke from the chimney,” 
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We cannot, however, attempt to judge the cause in dispute, 
nor can we enter upon any controversial correspondence in 
regard to it. We merely desire to indicate its existence. We 
may add, nevertheless, without in the slightest degree taking 
sides, that it is a pretty quarrel, prettily handled, and it does 
not interfere with our pleasure in this scholarly edition, since 
it is very properly banished to an appendix. 





A STUDY OF FRANCIS HUTCHESON.* 
Dvz justice has perhaps scarcely been done to Hutcheson in 
the history of modern philosophy, while of his personality 
little has hitherto been known. Mr. Scott’s excellent work 
will help to remedy both of these defects. It is true that even 
his diligence has not been able to furnish us with a complete 
portrait of the Glasgow Professor, but all that can be told of 
him we find in these pages. His life was an uneventful one, 
devoted to religious and philosophic instruction, but since he 
had Adam Smith for a pupil, and since, from different points 
of view, Hutcheson influenced both Kant and Bentham, his 
inner life is most important, and we feel no little gratitude to 
Mr. Scott for this careful and exact piece of work. 


Hutcheson’s philosophy, as set forth mainly in his Inquzry 
into the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, and in his System of 
Moral Philosophy (published after his death, and not so 
complete as he would have made it), may be described as 
emotional intuitionalism. The philosophy in vogue up to 
the latter part of the seventeenth century had taken account 
of the analytic reason only. Shaftesbury first asserted in his 
Characteristics the claims of the feclinss to be considered 
in a total estimate of man. He did this in a very interesting 
but fragmentary way, rather in a series of detached thoughts 
than in a reasoned system. It was reserved for Hutcheson to 
complete and systematise the work of Shaftesbury, and this 
he did with much insight and power. Hutcheson tried to 
base ethics on a full observation of actual human nature. In 
eur complex beiag he finds altruistic as well as egoistic 
elements. He finds a genuine delight arising from actions 
calculated to give help and pleasure. Reason is, it is true, 
useful to sympathy, but it cannot alone estimate the value of 
human actions. Along with reason must go experience, by 
which the tendencies of actions are learnt, but the moral sense 
is not derived from experience. Discussing the origin of the 
moral feeling, Hutcheson supposes it to have been implanted 
by God in every man, and so we get the doctrine of innate 
moral feeling, which, in Hutcheson’s view, is the basis of 
ethics, This moral sense is, however, independent of theology, 
and may actuate those who have no religious belief. To 
promote goodwill and happiness through this innate moral 
feeling ig man’s chief task, and Hutcheson here anticipates 
the very formula of Bentham—the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number—intuitionalism here blending into utili- 
tarianism as a doctrine of moral action, 


Such is a brief analysis of Hutcheson’s views, which are of 
interest historically as preparing the way in thought for the 
characteristic movement of the eighteenth century, the move- 
ment of sentiment, of philanthropy, of reform, which had both 
its strong and weak sides, and which accomplished so much 
in both aspects. The system is well stated in this work, and 
especially we would commend the chapter on the “ Hellenic and 
Philanthropic Ideals,” by which both Shaftesbury and Hutche- 
son were impressed and moved to action. These ideals repre- 
sented to some extent the rebound from the philosophy of 
Puritanism as well as an attempt to demand for the emotions 
the place denied by the Cartesian philosophy. As for the 
man himself, Mr. Scott, as we have said, tells us all there 


had been reduced to the Principal, a Professor of Hon 
and four Regents of Philosophy, without any fund fo - 
r 

During Hutcheson’s time no less than three Professorshi x 
were created or revived, but there was a low level of mann, m 
and culture. One of the Professors, a free-liver and si 
thinker, is supposed to have been the original of “Crah” nf 
Roderick Random. The teaching was largely by disputation, 
Hutcheson was attracted more to Cicero than to any da 
author, but after his arts course he entered the theological 
department with a view to th Ipit. Af . 

ee : phheod > « ter @ period of 
tutorship, he was licensed as a probationer in 1719, and seems 
to have been too heretical to implant confidence in the solid 
Irish country Presbyterians. After one of his sermons 
at Armagh, his father received this comment from one of the 
elders :—‘* We a’ feel muckle wae for your mishap, reverend 
Sir, but it canna be concealed. Your silly loon, Frank 
has fashed a’ the congregation wi’ his idle cackle, tor 
he has been babbling this oor aboot a gude and benevolenj 
God, and that the sauls o’ the heathens themsels will gang to 
heeven if they follow the licht o’ their ain consciences, Not 
a word does the daft boy ken, speer, nor say aboot the guda 
auld comfortable doctrines o’ election, reprobation, original 
sin, and faith. Hoot, man, awa’ wi’ sic a fellow.” From 
which it will be seen that young Hutcheson had already in 
his mind the germ of his philosophic doctrine, and that, irom 
the religious point of view, his principles confirmed the 
Quaker doctrine of the “ inner light,” He has emerged from 
the binding power of creeds. 
In 1720 Hutcheson removed to Dublin, where he was 
engaged to direct an academy. That singular and brilliant 
man, Carteret, was at that time Viceroy, and his Court was q 
centre of culture and intellectual life. Hutcheson was a 
frequent guest, and it is possible that he met Berkeley there, 
In 1730 he was elected to the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow. He found there two parties, one of 
intense conservatism, one of progress, and he joined thy 
latter, being one of those instinctively progressive spirits who 
can never rest in the actual. As Professor his ideal was rather 
to inspire the moral nature than to impart knowledge. His 
lectures were oratorical displays, in which he used to walk upand 
down, giving utterance to noble sentiments which doubtless 
entered deep into the hearts of many of his hearers. But his 
influence was not confined to the lecture-room. He was the 
triend, benefactor, banker, guardian of his pupils, He sutfered 
none to be in want, and was earnest for the moral reclamation 
of any who had gone astray. In a word, he carried out in all 
his acts his own doctrine of benevolence to a quite remarkable 
degree, and was one of the most consistent teachers who ever 
lived. He had the satisfaction of introducing Adam Smith to 
Hume, with the latter of whom he had much correspondence, 
It seems that Hume suspected Hutcheson of being unfriendly 
to his candidature for the Chair of Ethics at Edinburgh, and 
the accusation was true, for Hutcheson did not believe in 
Hume’s ethics, and so could not honestly promote his advance- 
ment to a post from which he could influence the mind of 
Scotland. Hutcheson died in 1747. There is in the life of the 
excellent man one more testimony that a thinker is not 
necessarily a fool in mundane affairs, Busy as he was in 
philosophy, Hutcheson found time for constant University 
business, and managed with success his property in Ireland, 
As an ideal character he would be hard to match. Plato 
would have found him a good ruler for his Republic. 





A GREAT COUNTY HISTORY.* 
The Victoria History of the Counties of England, the first 


is to be told, after ransacking every piece of evidence he 


was able to find. Hutcheson was the son of an [Irish 
Presbyterian minister, and was born in County Armagh 
on August Sth, 1694. He was brought up largely by his 
grandfather, who is reported to have said when the child was 
three years old, “ Francis, I predict thou wilt one day be a 
very eminent man.” At an academy at Killyleagh, in County 
Down, young Hutcheson made rapid progress, and in 1711 he 
matriculated at the University of Glasgow, which was then 
slowly beginning to recover its fortunes. In 1701 the staff 





* Francis Hutcheson: his Life, Teaching, and Position in the History of Phil- 
osophy. Aaa Bobert Scott, M,A., D,Phil, Cambridge: The University 


[Bee 


fine volume of which appears at the opening of the new 
century, is conceived and published on a scale worthy of a 
great subject. The idea of issuing such a work as a complete 
history of the English counties, embodying not only a 
national survey of our land as it is to-day, but a complete 
record, from the earliest times, of the changes in the physical 
features of each shire, the story of its inhabitants from pre- 
historic times, of its antiquities, its social and ecclesiastical 
history, its land tenure, and its particular industries and 
products, marks emphatically that respect for local history 
and local feeling which is among the sound developments ot 











* The Victoria History of the Counties of England: Hampshire and the Isle 4 
Wight. 4 vols. London: Constable and Co, [£6 6s. net, to subseribers only, 
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es Era this 
orow. The actual disadvantages | e Pp 
vinces laboured from distance and difficulty of communicat ion 
ified natural local pride in actual local poverty. The dis- 
abilities of the counties were summed up under the name of 
“ provincialism.” There was a positive disinclination to enter- 
tain the idea of the continuity of county history as an 
actuality. A hard-and-fast line was drawn between “ antiqui- 
ties,” whether buildings, dialect, or customs, and active county 
life. The existing county histories reflect this feeling. They 
gre of all kinds, good and bad; some very bad. But nearly 
all were very costly, intended to be published by the aid of 
a limited number of subscribers, and, with some brilliant ex- 
ceptions, apparently meant only for perusal by local readers, 
Without indexes or references, with no sense of proportion 
or definite arrangements, their splendid folios are the despair 
of the student who consults them. The volume and complete- 
ness of the change, and the growth of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of local history, which had been flowing unobtrusively in 
various channels, suddenly became manifest when the counties 
were given local self-government, and at the time of the Parlia- 
mentary Redistribution Bill. County history suddenly took 
shaj¢*n the new county administration. Forgotten boundaries 
and “shires” were revived in new Parliamentary divisions; old 
offices, from that of the Alderman to that of the “agister,” 
were revived—even the “ale conner” may before long re- 
appear—the County Councils took under their wing the old 
mote halls and buildings, even the birds and plants of their 
shires; great nobles became town Mayors and county Alder- 
men; presidents of local antiquarian societies, instead of 
being looked on as dryasdusts, were held in honour; and the 
county assets, all and singular, castles, customs, flora and 
fauna, are scheduled, protected, and esteemed. 


sentiment had not had time to 


The object of the compilers and authors of the present 
series is to make the work as encyclopedic as is possible. In 
each county the story begins, or is to begin, with the true tale 
of the soil, the earth and rocks, and the primitive lines of 
rivers and sea. Thence it travels through the ages down to 
the first traces of the appearance of man. The entire 
natural history of the county, with every branch treated by 
eminent specialists practically acquainted with the district, is 
inserted between the chapters on geology and palwontology and 
those on primitive man, and exhaustive lists of every insect, bird, 
mammal, fish, flower, seaweed, lichen, and fern are given, 
with well-written introductions and notes as to the distribu- 
tion of each in the county, and remarks on the habits or 
locality of the more noteworthy. Thus in the volume before 
us the natural history alone embraces twenty-nine separate 
treatises, all by eminent hands, preceded by a general intro- 
duction by Mr. Anbyn Trevor-Battye, who acts as honorary 
secretary to the Advisory Council throughout. 


In selecting Hampshire as the first county to be treated 
the compilers faced a task of the greatest interest, but of 
peculiar difficulty. The richness of its natural features is 
equalled by their diversity. There is little in common between 
the Isle of Wight and the North Hampshire downs. The New 
Forest has an absolutely separate life and history from the Maxon 
Valley, and the Portsmouth peninsula has nothing in keep- 
ing with either. The social and political history of the sbire 
is still more locally particularised, and has been from the days 
of the Normans. Southampton Town, the military port of 
the late Plantagenets, has an absolutely diverse history from 
Winchester, the capital of Wessex and of the first Norman 
Kings. Still less is ecclesiastical Winchester linked to indus- 
trial Basingstoke, or Farnham Castle with Portsmouth 
Dockyard. Again, there was no Roman Hampshire in 
the political sense at all; and the admirable chapters 
on its Roman remains in the present volume have by 
hecessity to be linked to the general scheme of Roman 
administration and life in the whole province of Britain. We 
may say that each and every subject dealt with in this volume 
is treated with seriousness and success, and that the later 
chapters on the history of the county, as generally under- 
stood—the Roman-British period, the Silchester ruins and 
remains, the Anglo-Saxon period, and closing with the com- 
plete text of the Hampshire Domesday, with a critical intro- 
duction, in which a page and the two covers of the Winton 
Domesday are shown in excellent full-page plates—is full, 


under which the pro- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
! 











es ’ ° . e e 
e later part of the late Queen’s reign. In the Middle} readable, and copiously illustrated. Two geological maps, a 


botanical map, a Roman and a Domesday map, are good 
examples or the kind of cartography suited to the subject; 
and the figures of Roman remains are clear and good. Every 
page is intended to he either itself material for reference, or 
to be a general guide to the intelligent use of the vast mass of 
material collected and arranged. In the natural history 
sections, that on the marine zoology of the county, by Mr. 


| Walter Garstang, of the Marine Laboratory at Plymouth, is 


perhaps the newest feature, for until recent yearsit wasasubject 
on whicha plentiful stock of ignorance existed, Amongthe most 
numerous sections are those on the Insecta, under the general 
editorship of Mr. Herbert Goss. Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight ara famous for their butterflies, but here the legions of 
the smaller insects are also set forth. Not a beetle or fly, 
molluse or spider, crawls on Hampshire marsh or heath but 
is duly entered in these lists of the minutest fauna. It is 
difficult to say much that is new of the Hampshire birds, but 
Mr. Meade Waldo, who has lived for years in the New 
Forest, gives abundance of personal observation in short 
compass of the habits and haunts of the rarer kinds. As this 
is the first volume of the series, the chapters introductory to 
such important subjects as the remains of Roman occupation, 
or the great survey and assessment of Domesday, are neces- 
sarily fuller and more important than will be the case in 
later volumes. This makes the present instalment more 
valuable, and in a sense indispensable to the due understand. 
ing of the treatment of these subjects in other counties, 
Domesday Book was kept at Winchester, and probably com- 
piled there. There the lost original returns were probably 
kept, in the Treasury of the Norman Kings. Mr. J. Horace 
Round’s chapter on the Hampshire Domesday generally could 
searcely be better done. After dismissing with good grounds 
the story of a previous Domesday Book of Alfred’s, he takes the 
actual records dealing with the Hampshire manors, and pre- 
sents the real condition of the county at that date as the 
book reveals it to a skilled and sensible antiquary. What 
became of the dispossessed Saxon thegns? Did the King 
really distribute his grants of the forfeited lands so that 
no Norman might have overweening territorial influence ? 


| Did the King “waste” the county to make his forests? 


These are among the important questions to which Mr. Round 
brings his conclusions from the lists of tenants of Hampshire 
manors. It appears that the unhappy Saxon thegns simply 
disappeared. The possessors are nearly all Normans, the 
“antecessors”’ Saxons. Of sixteen manors held n Hampshire 
by Ralf de Mortimer, thirteen had belonged to a Saxon thegn, 
one Cheping. But Cheping seems to have been assigned a 
small property belonging to the King, just enough to keep 
him alive, in another part of the county. Others held parts 
of their former land as sub-tenants of some Norman. Only 
one named Ode of Winchester seems to have weathered the 
storm and kept his lands in many counties, “The names of 
even the greatest of Edward the Confessor’s thegns were mere 
shadows in the land” when Domesday was written. The writer 
deems that the scattered grants of manors, which has been 
thought a deliberate policy of the Conqueror, was perhaps due 
to other causes, principally that a Norman had all the lands of 
some Saxon given him, lands which were often in detached 
and distant shires. The greatest Hampshire tenant, Hugh 
de Port, had fifty-six manors in the county held directly from 
the Crown, and thirteen others from the Bishop of Bayeux. 
He and his descendants held this solid block, as well ag 
manors elsewhere for a long period, as tenant-in-chief. But 
he also held others as an under-tenant. Every manor on this 
“monstrous cantle” of Hampshire had belonged to a different 
Englishman, whose unhappy name is entered as the ante- 
cessor in each case. We agree with Mr. Round that the 
evidence for the “ wasting” of the New Forest district is un- 
reliable. For much additional light on this subject the reader 
must consult the chapter. 


In reviewing such a monumental and varied work as this it 
is impossible even to give a complete list of the contributors. 
But we may safely say that the names all carry weight for 
local or general knowledge, and that the work done is even 
better than might be expected. The book is beautifully 


printed, on good yet light paper. It is also handsomely bound. 
No finer addition could be made to a country-house library ; 
it is, in fact, a library itself, 
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NOVELS OF THE WELK.* 
TuHE trilogy of stories of the Franco-Prussian War begun by 
the MM. Margueritte with their fine novel, Le Désastre, pub- 
lished in 1898, is worthily continued in Les Trongons du Glaive, 
a volume dealing with the sequel to Sedan, and the work of 
the National Defence up to the armistice. The touching 
dedication, “ A notre mére et 4 toutes celles qu’a fait pleurer 
Yannée terrible,” recalls the fact that the father of the joint 
authors, the General Margueritte who had done excellent 
work as an administrator in Algeria, was killed near Sedan in 
1870. Mr. Frederic Lees, in a recent number of the Fort- 
nightly, has given some interesting information as to the 
antecedents and methods of the two brothers. Victor, the 
younger, has a minute knowledge of military matters gained as 
an officer; both possess that military spirit which comes of being 
born of a military family and educated in military circles, 
They have collected and sifted materials for many years with 
the utmost care, and the result is a blending of realism with 
romance, of faithful historical portraiture with legitimate 
exercise of the imagination, which will greatly enhance the 
repute already enjoyed by the French as the best writers of 
military novels. In the volume before us the authors take a 
typical French family, or rather group of families connected 
by blood and marriage, and follow the fortunes of those 
members who are dispersed in the field, with the armies of the 
North, of the Vosges, of the Loire and the East, or shut up in 
Paris. Jean Réal, the head of the house, is an old vine- 
grower in Touraine. One of his sons, a middle-aged doctor 
and bachelor, devotes himself to ambulance work; the other, 
Charles, a married man with a family, is a mining engineer, 
Then we have Poncet, “le sorcier,’ Charles Réal’s brother- 
in-law, a distinguished man of science, who serves on 
the Armament Committee. Poncet’s son Martial is shut 
up in Paris, where his experiences and privations are related 
in some of the most heart-rending pages of the book. Charles 
Réal’s eldest son, Eugéne, has just married Poncet’s orphan 
niece, before rejoining his regiment; his sister Amélie is 
married to an old soldier, the Commandant du Breuil, 
who, on learning of his son’s capture at Metz, offers 
himself—a one-armed veteran—to make good the loss of his 
son. Then there are other Réals, cousins; a sailor, a forester, 
and a returned colonist, altogether a large inner dramatis 


| tion as to the consequences of a highly irregular 


military romance like that of the MM. Marguerite, nor oat 
show any of the scientific imagination of such a forecast mi 

tain Cairnes’s The Coming Waterloo, noticed in this column k 4 
week, It is simply a spirited but rather gratuitous sense 
England by the Germans and French. That is to fren, 
any formal declaration of war, and before their Auntbesaader 
had received their passports, a number of German and Fred 
soldiers make their way into England in mufti ang Seize and 
sack Liverpool and Birmingham! In other words, the great 
war begins with a sort of Jameson’s Raid cn excelsis, At first 
the tide of invasion bids fair to submerge the bewildered 
Britishers altogether; but in the first naval engagement 
though fighting against heavy odds, the English jnfliot : 
crushing blow on the enemy, America comes to our aid with 
illimitable supplies of food, guns, and ammunition, and finally 
—thanks in great measure to the preternatural sagacity of the 
under-boots of a Liverpool botel—the invaders are routed after 
a campaign of six weeks, during which Lord Rosebery, Mr 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Edward Clarke join the 
Unionist Cabinet. The peculiarity of the war is that, though 
forced on by France and Germany, the German Emperor streny. 
ously opposes any hostile movement against Great Britain, only 
yields to his Ministry and military advisers to avoid a ciyil 
war, and ultimately conducts a “stop-the-war” campaign to 
a successful issue. The whole situation is so delightfully 
absurd as to relieve the author from the imputation of wilfully 
pandering to the spirit of Chauvinism. We are not prepared 
to say that Mr. Tracy’s military science will command the 
respect of the expert, but the account of the first naval 
engagement is certainly a most exciting piece of narrative, 


The opening of Mr. Cobb’s new story, The Bishop's Gambit, 
reminds one of Anthony Trollope, but the development of the 
plot speedily effaces this initial resemblance. Having intro: 
duced us to the family of a blameless Bishop, whose eldest 
daughter is engaged to a promising but impecunious young 
barrister, Mr. Cobb proceeds to hurl a bombshell into 
the midst of this tranquil household. The fuse goes on 
fizzling for a long time, and eventually, when disaster 
seems imminent, the shell proves to be a dummy. 1 
drop metaphor, the barrister expiates a wholly innocent 
indiscretion by being implicated in divorce proceedings, 
while the real culprit—an unscrupulous M.P.—is en. 





persone, none of the leading characters occupying any im- 
portant position, politically or socially, yet all representative | 
average types. Of the numerous historical figures which | 
eross and recross the scene, the most notable is Gambetta, 
whose arrival at Tours in October, 1870, forms the opening | 


scene of the story. To give any detailed account of the | 
succession of striking episodes unfolded by the MM. Mar- | 
gueritte would be impossible within the limits of space at our | 
disposal. No one can read their novel without being deeply | 
impressed by its essentially national spirit, its freedom from 
political partisanship, its dispassionate analysis of the causes of | 
disaster, its acute and far-reaching psychology. The con- | 
trast between the temper of Paris and the provinces | 
is strikingly shown: the hideous scenes in the Hotel- 
de-Ville on the occasion of the abortive attack on the 


couraged as a suitor for the hand of the Bishop's younger 
daughter. Now this other daughter has fallen in love 
with a brilliant and attractive young artist, but relue. 
tantly acquiesces in his dismissal on the discovery of his 


| parentage,—he is the son of an “h”-less undertaker. However, 


when the artist has supplied the clue which enables the barrister 


to establish his innocence, the stigma of the former's birth 


is overlooked, and all ends as happily as in an early Victorian 
romance. Mr. Cobb cannot altogether be acquitted of 


making capital out of the somewhat cheap device—so common 
| among writers of farce—of placing a minister of religion ina 
series of not altogether dignified positions. Otherwise the 
handling of a rather gratuitous plot is at once ingenious and 
void of offence. There is really very little thin ice in The 


Government by the Belleville faction form a masterly | Bishop's Gambit, and Mr. Thomas Cobb is the lightest and 
| ni 


pendant to the tragic idyll of Eugéne Réal's marriage feast. 
We can only say in conclusion that the authors have faith- 


mblest of skaters. 


There is an excellent though somewhat obvious moral to 


fully fulfilled the aim expressed in the preface, wherein they | Straight Shoes,—viz., that vicars’ daughters or adopted 
profess themselves happy if by the means of a painful yet daughters should not flirt with penniless artists. The artist 


sincere picture they can inspire an abhorrence of war and of 
those who, doing violence to humanity, would again venture 
to bring it about. As a wholesome corrective to the literature 
of Jingoism this work may be commended at this moment 
without reserve to English readers, who cannot fail to rise 
from its perusal with a higher opinion of the great nation 
whose darkest hours are here so honestly recalled. 

Mr. Tracy’s audacious fantasia, The Invaders, does not 
possess the ethical or psychological value of a serious historical 








* (1.) Les Trongons du Glaive (Défeise Nationale, 1870-1871), Par Paul et 
Victor Margueritte, Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. [3 tr. 50.]-—(2.) The Invaders : 
a Story of Britain’s Peril. By Louis Tracy. London: C, A. Pearson _ [6s,] 
——(3.) The Bishop's Gambit. By Thomas Cobb. London: Grant Richards, 
[6a.)——(4.) Straight Shoes, By G. G. Chatterton. London: John Long. [6s.] 
——(5.) Free to Serve. By E. Rayner. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, [6s.] 
—(6.) The Conscience of Gilbert Pollard. By Adeline Sergeant. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.J]——(7.) The Cross Triumphant. By Florence M, 
Kingsley, London: Ward, Lock, and Co, [3s. 6d.) (8.) The Leaven of Love, 
By Beryl Goldie. London: Routledge and Sons. [6s.] (9.) Shylock of the 
Riwwer. By Fergus Hume. London: Digby, Long, and Co. [6s.] (10.) The 
Plunder Ship, By Headon Hill, London: C, A, Pearson, [6s.] 











in The Bishop's Gambit was prosperous, although the son of 
an undertaker, but in Straight Shoes Philip Brabazon, though 
the nephew and heir of a Baronet, found it impossible to 
make a decent income by his pencil. Worse than that, he 
was already engaged to an heiress. So when the uncle on 
his deathbed held him to his promise, he had no choice but 
to desert the vicar’s daughter, who in turn married another 
vicar, an excellent though not exactly ornamental personage. 
Then Philip loses his wife and meets his old love, and the 
inevitable complications are on the point of being cleared up 
by the manly behaviour of the vicar when his wife is struck 
dead by a flash of lightning. The note of tragedy is struck 
with rather jarring abruptness in a story up to that point 
gently sentimental in tone, but many readers will prefer 
that the more or less inevitable disaster should have been 
reached without the intervention of any long-drawn recital of 








domestic infelicity. 
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Op novels of old New York it may be said that the ery is 

il they come. This week 8 specimen, Free to Serve, takes 
aa k two hundred years, instead of the more common jump 
pee century. Mr. Rayner has written an interesting 
tory; dealing with the praence of selling the labour of white 
bond-servants for a limited number of years, qT nder these 
conditions the heroine, Aveline Nevard, an English girl, is 
gold for a period of bondage to provide the passage money to 
America, which her very detestable brother has neglected to 
supply. Fortunately for A-veline, she falls into admirable 
hands, and the very readable sequel incidentally throws a 
wood deal of light on the manners and customs of Colonial 
Now York. This is a book to be decidedly recommended. 


I 


Miss Sergeant's new story, Zhe Conscience of Gilbert 
Pollard, deals with “ business people,” and shows the incon- 
yeniences of stifling the pangs of what the hymns call “the 
‘award mentor.” Needless to say, this is an exceedingly 
moral work, in which the wicked do not prosper in the least, 
and it proves honesty to be far and away the best policy. 
But in spite of its resemblance in this respect to nursery lore, 
the book~as may be expected from so skilled a practitioner 
as Miss Sergeant—is never dull, the opening is decidedly 
striking, and the theme worked out with the author's habitual 
fertility of resource and fluency of style. 


Another book with a striking beginning is Miss Kingsley’s 
The Cross Triumphant. The first chapters describe the effect 
ona young Jew, bred as a Nazarite, of the stories of the life 
and death of Jesus of Nazareth some sixty years before. It 
is, of course, an inexhaustibly interesting subject, and Miss 
Kingsley’s treatment is thoughtful and suggestive. In the 
later parts of the book she is not so successful. So exacting 
a theme as the fall of Jerusalem demands for its adequate 
treatment higher qualities than Miss Kingsley has at her 
command. But with this reserve she has given us an 
excellent example of the semi-religious type of historical novel. 


The Leaven of Love is « semi-mystical, semi-sensational 
story, in which an Indian gem, an Indian Prince, hypnotism, 
and the transmigration of souls are all mixed up with every- 
day life in London. The result is readable, and a certain 
Oriental glamour is cast even over Half Moon Street by the 


mysterious “Chrysa Lédra,”’ about whom the reader has an | 


eerie feeling that she is not a woman at all. It is a pity that 
a novel so essentially different both in plot and treatment 
should contain an Indian scene dealing with the restoration of 
the jewel so closely resembling the indian scene at the end of 
The Moonstone. 
book in any other part of the story, but these two scenes 
resemble each other more closely than is artistic. 

There is a really original idea in Mr. Fergus Hume’s latest 
murder story, Shylock of the Itiver. The murderer, after 
many false clues and meanderings, turns out quite unsuspectedly 


to be—but on second thoughts it would be most unfair to | 


reveal the secret. It is enough to say that even the most 
astute amateur of enigmas will not fathom the mystery till 
near the end of the book. 


Homer Ferrars, the villain of The Plunder Ship, was not 


only the son of a Peer and an unscrupulous financier, but he was | 


—inirabile dictu—a tall hunchback. In so abnormal a physique 
one naturally expects an equally abnormal mind, and Mr. 
Headon Hill is equal to the expectation. Homer Ferrars having 
organised a company and chartered a ship to fish up imaginary 
treasure in the Maldives, sends out his brother as captain of 
theexpedition. For a while Captain Ferrars amused himself 
by fishing up jettisoned curios as a basis for fraudulent tele- 
grams to the directors, and then took to searching for treasure 


on his own account, turned pirate, attacked an island, killed | 


an English lady and several natives, and in turn had his ship 
blown up by a torpedo. Confronted with the evidence of his 
fraud, the tall hunchback is struck down by paralysis, and, 
in Mr, Headon Hill’s elegant phrase, goes to join “the con- 
course of dead-and-gone company-promoters who in making 
this world too hot to hold them have, in all probability, found 
« hotter.” Mr, Headon Hill has done much better work 
than The Plunder Ship, in which the quest of sensation has 
landed him in something perilously near the grotesque. 








There is no suggestion of Wilkie Collins’s | 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eat A 
THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 

The Anglo-Saxon Review (Mrs. George Cornwallis - West, 
49 Rupert Street, W., 21s. net) is this month a rrayed in a binding 
taken from a book dedicated to Pope Paul V., and adorned with 
the arms of the Borghese family, to which house the Pope 
belonged. It isa very gorgeous piece of work. The first article, on 

“England and America,” by Mr. Arnold White, though it contains 
' some true things, does not impress us as any real contribution to 
the problem it essays to deal with. No doubt many Americans 
believe, or profess to believe, that England is rapidly becoming 
“a back number.” But was there ever a time when America did 
| not assert that, or, indeed, when any grown-up son did not think 
| that of “the old gentleman” ? “Some Letters of the Wellesley 
| Family,” by Miss Fulcher, affords some very interesting reading of 
the light biographical kind that has distinguished the Anglo-Sazon 
since its first publication. There isa striking letter from Lord 
| Mornington (afterwards Marquis of Wellesley) dealing with his 
appointment as Governor-General of India. At this time the 
family still spelt their name Wesley. Another excellent article 
is formed by the reprint of Mr. Choate’s address on Lincoln. 
| Nothing is more difficult than to write adequately on such a 
theme as Lincoln, but we have no hesitation in saying that the 
| Ambassador of the United States has not fallen below the mark. 
The last contribution to the Anglo-Saxon which we can notice is 
| Mr. Mallock’s translation of the “‘ Bridal Hymn of Catullus.” 
| Here, as in his translations frem Lucretius, Mr. Mallock shows 
| himself a most fascinating interpreter of an ancient poet’s charm. 
His rhymeless metre is one very diflicult to manage, and sometimes 
it leads him into harshness and pedantry, but often the result is 
superb, and on the whole we must congratulate him most warmly 
on his attempt. We sincerely hope that he will not abandon the 
task, but give us many more of his renderings. Let him try his 
hand next at some of the political passages in Virgil or Horace, 
Why not the Pollio? 








SPENSER WILKINSON’S ESSAYS. 

War and Policy: Essays. By Spenser Wilkinson. (Constable 
and Co, 15s.)—Nearly all these essays have seen the light, yet 
the best, viewed as a lucid exposition of the political and military 
factors of a great war, is the hitherto unpublished “ American 
Civil War.” Nevertheless, what we value are the vigorous 
attempts to inculcate the pressing necessity of preparing for war 
in time of peace. This is the dominant note of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
essays on “ The Character of Modern War,” “ Military Litera- 
ture,” “ Moltke’s Tactical Problems,” and “The Command of an 
Army.” Mr. Wilkinson has a great admiration for the German 
| school, and we do not wonder. War is as much a business 
as a science, and the German training ensures a machine 
ready for a strategist to handle and a tactician to fight 
with, and generals ready to take the responsibility. ‘The 
greatest object-lesson of their system, and its greatest 
triumph, after Moltke, is the case of the Archduke Albrecht. 
The Archduke, though he had seen some _ service, had 
never had a great command, yet the defence of the Italian 
frontier was entrusted to him, and at Custozza, after a thirty- 
| six hours’ campaign, he crushed the vastly superior attack of a 
| whole Kingdom, For this great feat a lifetime of study and buti 
| little practice had prepared him; and when the golden oppor- 
' tunity came, he struck with a rapidity that reminds one of 
| phases of Napoleon’s own Italian campaigns. The fatal draw- 

back to English military studies, as Mr. Wilkinson points out, is 
| that the audience a writer addresses is not the English officer, 
| but the civilian. To the officer it is all a “‘dem’d grind,” and it is 
the few men who rise to high command that we alone 
acknowledge as students of war. From this follows, naturally 
enough, the grudging confidence we put in commanders, which is 
also due to the fact that so few have handled large bodies of 
troops. Marlborough commanded a real army, Wellington had 
a fairly large command, and everybody was much exercised when 
| Sir William Lockhart went against the Afridis with a force few, 

if any, living Englishmen had led; but the South African War 
| has given to English officers commands which they had never 
dreamt of before. We must accustom men to the risks of high 
command. We are fully awake to the responsibility of war, at 
least the civilian is; the men who are to blame are the profes- 
sionals, those who are not ready, who do not know the part allotted 
| to them sometimes, small blame to them, till war breaks out. 

Napoleon complained bitterly, while Villeneuve was hesitating 

to risk his fleet, that he could not get men to take the risk of 

command, His anger, as we know, rendered the Admiral 
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desperate, and the risk was run, The man whom we regard 
to-day as one of the generals of the age has risked much, as 
critics of his Kapduhar rush and his Bloemfontein advance 
would tell us M%r. Wilkinson might have emphasised 
this very important factor in the morale of an army. 
Mr. Wilkiuson’s political articles do not interest us so much; full 
of saggertions as they are, we confess they seem to throw little 
light on the Eastern question. Coming to his most recent 
articles on the South African crisis, we may note his remark that 
as the Government has been led into blunders by “ honest 
ignorance and fond love of peace, its carelessness or blundering is 
no crime.” This was said during the siege of Ladysmith, and is 
a comforting opinion from a writer who never hesitates to say 
what he thinks, Taken as a whole, we have nothing but admiration 
for these vigorous and earnest essays; they show the writer to 
better advantage than when he is discussing military movements 
of the moment. No man has exposed the fundamental faults of 
our military administration more charly and more vigorously. 
He bits hard, but the iron is hot, and the harder he kits the 
better the metal will shape; and his general and special know- 
ledge and lucidity of expression enable him to suggest remedies 
as well as expose weaknesses. We cordially recommend these 
essays to our readers, and only regret that we cannot afford space 
to notice them at greater length. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as lave not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





At Pretoria. By Julian Ralph. (C. Arthur Pearson. 6s.)— 
This book is described as a “companion volume to ‘ Towards 
Pretoria.’” Mr. Ralph has made himself a distinct reputation 
among the war correspondents of the time, and this new instil- 


ment of letters (recast since their first appearance) and of other | 


The Snell Exhibitions. By W. Innes Addison, (J. Maclehoe 
and Sons, Glasgow. 7s.6d.net.)—John Snell was born at Colmeass 
in Ayrshire in 1629; went to the University of Glasgow, where h 
had, among other contemporaries, the ninth Farl of rt > 
(beheaded in 1685); was seal-bearer to the Lord Chancellor 4: 
secretary and agent for the Duke of Monmouth, He died in 
1679, and left a considerable estate for the foundation of th 
“ Snell Exhibitions ” for Glasgow students proceeding to Oxtor 
Snell’s desire was to promote Episcopacy in Scotland. His enki 
bitioners were to bind themselves under a heavy penal 
to take Holy Orders, but not to accept any English op 
Welsh preferment. This aim has been entirely set aside 
In fact, it had become unattainable by the time that 
the estate became available, for Episeopacy was then 
penalised in Scotland. As it happened, the foundation had 
narrow escape. Dorothy, Jobn Snell's daughter (ancestresg of 
the Guises of Elmore, Glos.), claimed the estate, on the ground 
that the bequest had failed. The foundation had Consistently 
bad luck, Much time and money was spent in litiyation, 
One great suit lasted for twenty-one years, and the Unive. 
sity of Glasgow manager, W. Ruat, Professor of Eccle. 
siastical History, cost £1,000, being absent five years, not 
to speak of the suspension of his lectures, probably a legs 
important matter. The foundation was finally settled jp 
1861. The Episcopacy condition was disposed of for ever, or til] 
Episcopacy should be established in Scotland (much about the 
same thing), And the exhibitioners were to be chosen by publig 
competition. Unluckily the estate has diminished in value (it 
consists of land in Warwickshire), and the exhibitions, which were 
once £120 clear per annum, ara now cut down to £80 (Balliol 
College very wisely and liberally gives the £400 due on the whole 
five years’ tenure in equal insialments in the first three Years), 
The foundation has for some time past produced good results, 
The most famous names are Adam Smith, Sir William Hamilton, 
and Archbishop Tait, but there are many of academical and 
literary distinction. The foundaticn, too, can boast of nearly 





matter bearing on the great subject of the day will not | forty :first-classes. Mr. Addison gives details of every exhibi- 


diminish it. 
suggestion. We may instance the highly interesting passage 
about the “poor whites,” to use a well-known phrase among 
the Boers. Generally, there is a good deal of light thrown upon 
Boer nature and Boer ways. Here is aj} ixsage—one of many— 
that might be quoted :—* I beg you to remember that this is not 
a@ war waged by England. It is a war steadily and stealthily 


planned by the Queen’s Dutch subjects and the Dutch Republics | 


for fully twenty years. For between four and six years they 
equipped for it. They began purchasing arms and planning 
defences before the Jameson Raid; let no one fool you with 
falsehood about that. Finally, Kruger begged Steyn to declare 
war three weeks before Steyn consented, then war was declared 
by the Dutch, and hostilities were begun by them. Next rid 
your mind of the notion that it is a war against two farmer 
Republics. There is not a farmer in the two countries, and only 


one (the Free State) was a republic in any true sense. These | 


people are herders of cattle, sheep, and goats, like the Israelites 
of old, and the Afridis and Turks and Balkan peoples of to-day.” 
There is criticism, too, of British methods and British general- 
ship. This we shal] leave alone; but the book is well worth 
reading. With this may be mentioned Notes and Reflections on 
the Bow War, by Major-General H. M. Bengough, C.B. (W. 
Olowes and Sons, ss.) General Bengough criticises with severity 
various details in our system, our arrangements both for peace 
and war. He writes aboutartillery, about entrenching (on which 
the war bas given some very significant lessons), about mancuvres, 
bout canteens, which Le condemns with much fervency. 
not feel called upon to pronounce an opinion, but we certainly 
feel {hat the testimony given in this little volume ought to he 
weighed, 








We do 


| 
jion of Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. (Funk and 
$1.)—We are promised a great sensation 
irom reading this book, and, in a sense, are not disappointed. 
Mr. Ferguson startles us, at least for a time; but we get used to 
him. A shriek wakes one, but a succession of shrieks,—to say | 
the least, the result is not a multiplication of the result of the 
first. Mr. t’erguson’s manner is after this sort :—“ The stupefying 
spell of custom has been broken. ‘The conspiracy of bebetude bas 
been betrayed. 
und are sailing the sea in ships. There is thunder in the air and 
ozone. Oh! democracy of dead lift and suction, democracy of 
pull ane haul, of covetousness, cautiousness and cunning, they 
vive you up at last. You are not worth while. And your sup. 
iess platitudes, your sentimental pieties and patriotisms, they 
epew the: out!” But we do not find ourselves much forwarder. 
Yet this, to, may possibly have iis use, ; 





js ‘ 
The Relic 


Wagnals Company. 


Ideas, colossal, magnificent, are in the saddle, 


It is full of picturesque passages, and of not a little | 


tioner from the earliest elections (there bave been between two 
and three hundred in all). 





Dickens as an Educator, By James L. Hughes, (E. Arnold, 
Gs.)—Mr. Hughes puts together a number of passages from 
Dickens about the treatment of children, in the way of 
education and otherwise. These will be familiar to the 
elders among his readers, hardly so much so to the younger 
generation. But does not Mr. Hughes take these things a little 
too seriously? Squeers and Dotheboys Hall, Murdstone and 
David, Bumble and Oliver Twist, Miss Blimber and Paul 
Dombey, are scarcely types in the sense which a scientific book 
Gemands, and, of course, this “ International Education Series” 
is bound to bo scientific. How things may be in Canada we 
know not; herein Enyland we complain that teachers are too 
easy, not too hard. We do not wish to underrate Dickens; but 
it is not fair to him to deal with his books in this fashion, 





Si. Antony of Padua. By Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers). (Sands 


| andCo. 3s.6d.)— There are few thoroughly trustworthy materials 


for relating the life-story of St. Antony of Padua,” truly says 
Mrz, Bell. This being so, she has done the best she could, 
telling the tale with its marvels complete, and not subjecting it 
to an ungracious and useless criticism. Even the miracle of the 
fishes finds its place in this way, and the less familiar miracle of 
the mule. In this the doctrine of transubstantiation was proved 
by the discrimination of the animal, which, after a fast of three 
days, turned from a feed of oats to adore the Host. Does this 
seem to savour of irreverence? Possibly; but we are told that 
“versions of it are found in nearly all Franciscan churches,” 
In one case we are inclined to ask for the authority. Did the 
Moorish King of Seville really kill the Gve Franciscan preachers 
with his own hand? Moorish Kings ought not to be slandered 
any more than Christian. Certainly no Christian people would 
have behaved with the exemplary patience that the Moors of 
Seville exhibited. 





China from Within. 
Brothers. 


By Stanley Smith, B.A. (Marshall 
33. 6d.)—Mr. Stanley Smith gives us much informs 
His account of the massacres 
is more detailed than any that we have yet seen, and he brings 
into prominence the antagonism between the Manchu and the 
Chinese elements in the ruling class. A specially important 
chapter is 11, in which he discusses “Tho Causes of the 
Uprising.” The chief cause he finds in the ignorance, super 
stition, and pride of the Manchu officials, greatly fostered, be 
thinks, by the influence o the Contucian writings. Another 
cause he sees in the seizure of territory by foreign Powers, 


tion about recent events in China. 
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pation of Kiao-chow by Germany. Missionaries 
uits, excepting, however, the Roman Catholics, whose 

: rae of civil rank he holds to be a fatal mistake. It is the 
a of the temporal power “‘ cropping up” in the Far East 
eae causes may be summed up in the expression “ hatred 
cael civilisation.” One thing more we must say,—if only 
part of what is said of the Chinese Ambissadors at London, 
Trashington, and St. Petersburg is true, they ought to have been 


gent off long 2g0. 


History of the Town and County of Weaford. Edited by Rr 
Hore. (Elliot Stock. 20s. net.)—Mr. Hore has com piled this volume 
from State papers and records, and from MSS. of his father, Mr. 
HF Bore. We prefer to postpone the detailed notice of it till 
we see the “ General History of the County,” which is, we see, 
shortly to be published. It is absolutely necessary to have some 
ouide through what we may call the wilderness of facts and 
figures that stretebes out through these pages. 


especially the occu 








The Royal Houses of Israeland David. By Rev. George O. Little. 
(Funk and Wagnalls Company. 10s. Gd)—Professor Little has 
taken, we do not doubt, much pains with his book, but we cannot 
honestly say that it is helpful. He gives, for instance, a list of 
discrepancies between Kings and Chronicles, but throws no light 
onthem. It isa merit not to attempt any disingenuous recon- 
ciliation ; still, from a Professor of Old Testament Literature we 
expect something in the way of explanation, And his list of 
discrepancies is not complete. In 2 Kings xxiv. 8: “ Jehoiachin 
was eighteen years old when he began to reign”; in 2 Chron. 
srxvi. he “was eight yeara old.” As in Professor Little’s note of 
“The Peculiarities of Chronicles” he classes Jehoiachin as 
“wholly bad,’ we naturally ask for a reason, all the more as 
Kings and Chronicles agree in the length of his reign: “three 
months and tev days.’ The chronicler, we are told, was a very 
stern preacher of faith and morals. But this damnation of a 
child seems more than sternness. 





The Heart of the Ancient Wood. By Charles D. G. Roberts. 
(Gay and Bird. 6s.)—This is as charming a book as we have 
sen for a longtime. Kirstie Craig and her daughter, named, 
by a happy prevision, Miranda, settle in a clearing in the 
“Ancient Wovd.” There the girl acquires a strange mastery 
over the creatures of the place, making a special ally of ‘ Kroof,’ 
a very large she-bear,—the bear being, as Mr. Roberts truiy says, 
“by far the most human of all the furry woodfolk, the most 
versatile and largely tolerant, the least enslaved by its sur- 
roundings.” ‘Kroof,’ indeed, becomes a bodyguard; her on- 
slaught on the tramps is one of the best things in the book. 
The whole is good; but this, and the gallant defence of the calf 
‘Michael’ against the panther by the plough ox, and ‘ Kroof’ again 
when she drives off another panther and makes her first friend- 
ship with Miranda, are excellent. Excellent, too, is the manage- 
ment of the inevitable “ Ferdinand.” The love-making is very 
subtly given, and the end of the story, which is purposely made 
of the slightest, is most pathetic. Whether any human being 
ever had such a mastery over the animals as is ascribed to 
Miranda—there are not wanting similar stories in the legends of 
the saints—we cannot say. Anyhow, the description is nothing 
less than fascinating, while reason is satisfied by the final 
vindication of the claims of the human. 





Welshmen. By Thomas Stephens, B.A. (J. F. Spriggs. 33. 
net.)—Mr Stephens gives us in this little volume a sketch of 
Welsh history “from the earliest times to the death of Llywelyn, 
the last Welsh Prince.” By the “ Welsh” he means the Britons: 
for we are told that the Welsh, “with Queen Boudieca at their 
head,” rose against their Roman oppressors. This is, in one way. 
justified, but it would certainly have been more convenient to 
observe the geographical limits to which the word is commonly 
limited. What we specially want to know is not what can be 
learot from Roman writers from Tacitus downwards, but the 
information that comes from genuinely Celtic sources. Mr. 
Stephens’s book becomes more interesting the more he keeps 
himself in these limits, We cannot belp noticing a somewhat 
significant tone in this book. There is a certain Welsh 
nationalism which is becoming curiously, perhaps we wight say 
tncomfortably, like the Irish variety. [ts exponents in and out of 
Parliament are not, it is true, of much count, but this does not 
mein that the feeling which they represent is not a thing that 
We shall have to reckon with, sooner or later. 


The County Councils, Municipal Corporations, §c., Guide, 1901 
(Kelly’s Directories. 10s. 6d.)—This volume, now in its twenty- 
fifth year, contains a plentiful and carefully collected supply of 





municipal facts. It gives us the personnel of County Councils, 
the rateable value of districts, towns, and parishes, amount of 
Debt, and other important facts. We should like to see a table of 
the rates levied in the principal towns of England. Figures are 
given from which these may be deduced, but it would be convenient 
to have them tabulated. 





Abbeys Around London. By John A. Randolph. (Mercantile 
Press, 1s.)—This is a convenient guide to some very interesting 
remains of religious houses in the Home Counties. It will be 
found especially useful in suggesting to the traveller some litt'e- 
known remains, hidden away in farmyards and the like. Any 
one with archeological tastes may make some pleasant and 
instructive journeys under Mr. Randolph’s guidance, 





We have received Vol. XXXVI. of the Antiguary (Elliot Stock, 
73. 6d.), “a magazine devoted to the study of the past,” and 
showing its customary variety of interesting contents. Mr. 
Haverfield continues his “ Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain.” 
One of them will have a special attraction for students of Tacitus. 
It gives the inscription on a piece of Roman lead-piping found ‘a 
Chester. This contains the name of the great Agricola, the 
historian’s father-in-law, and the most distinguished of the 
Roman rulers of Britain. How strange it is that this is the 
only inscription which preserves the great general’s name! 
Garden fanciers should lock at an inventory on p. 52. It gives 
a list of fruit trees in the writer’s garden. These names have at 
least ceased to be common,—* Doncaster cherry,” “ violet plum,” 
“Mogul plum,” “Queen-mother plum,” “summer queeny.” 
On the other hand, one recognises “ Orleans plum,” “ May Duke 
cherry,” and “ Pearmain” apple. This is a good volume, and 
the programme for next year is attractive. The January 
number of the Library (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 3s, net) 
opens with a notice of M. Léopold Delisle (Head of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of France), whose portrait forms the frontispiece. 
This is followed by a paper on “ Quotations in Walton’s ‘ Com- 
pleat Angler,’” showing that Izaak took liberties with his 
authors, along with other interesting matters. “How Things 
are Done in One American Library” is a continuation of other 
papers. “Binding” is an important item. At St. Louis (the 
“one library”) £1,000 a year is spent on binding. The British 
Museum expenditure is, in proportion, far too small, What 
has the British Museum to say to this: “ Books usually remain 
at the binder’s three weeks ; but when specially wanted they are 
returned in one week’? How long are the newspapers kept at 
the British Museum? For more than a year, we take it,—i.¢,, a 
reader will be lucky if he can get an 1898 volume. 








ScxHoot-Boors.—Selections from Plato. With Introduction and 
Notes by Lewis Leaming Forman, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d.)—This is a school-book, one of Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co.’s well-known “Classical Series,’ and, we should say, a very 
useful one for higher forms. But it is more than this. Itisa 
book which should find a large public quite outside the circle of 
professional teachers and those who learn from them. For, indeed, 
itis an Anthologia Platonica, containing the “ Apology ” and the 
* Crito” entire and extracts from most of the dialogues. All have 
been chosen, says Dr. Forman, “ rather to introduce the student to 
Socrates than to Plato.” They are divided into three parts, 
respectively entitled “Concerning Socrates,” “Socrates and the 
Sophists,” “ Plato-Socrates ” (wholly taker from the “ Republic ”’), 
and “ Briefer Extracts.” An introduction gives us the editor’s 
views as to the “ real Socrates,’—what he was, how we are to find 
him. This is a fine, vigorous piece of writing, with a little more 
“Carlylese” in it than we altogether like, but very sugzestive. 
When did ever school-book editor write in this fashion ?— 
“To write down the life of Socrates would be to write that of all 
Greece down to his time, with all its religion, philosophy, sea, 
air, and mountain. We mortals are for an instant ‘struck from 
the float for ever held in solution,’ and like absorbent jeli)-fish 
consume into ourselves all we gresdily can from environment, 
temporal and spatial, remote as wellas near. No star so distant 
but that we lay it under contribution to make up the bundle we 
call ‘I.’ And how many of us can disengage our own identity 
from this inpouring flux of Nicht-ich—Not-1?” That is a tough 
morsel for the average sixth-form boy, not to speak of the master 
whose chief qualification for his place is that he has been a 
University “blue.” All the same the introduction is an in- 
spiriting bit of work. We do not wholly agree with it. Dr. 
Forman is too hard, we think, on Xenophon. Sometimes 
Xenophon gives, we believe, a glimpse of the reai Socrates, though 
he could not comprehend the whole man. Anyhow, he never 
wanders quite so far away from him as Plato sometimes does, The 
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notes are more businesslike, good practical helps in understand- 
ing constructions, the usage of particles, &e.——In “ Blackwood’s 
Classical Texts” (W. Blackwood and Sons) we have Xenovhon 
Anabasis, I., II., edited by A. Jagger, B.A. (1s. 6d.) This edition 
is furnished with the usual apparatus of instruction and with 
the illustrations which the publishers are making a feature in 
their series. The Anabasis has, indeed, been edited so often— 
sometimes by scholars with whom it is almost presumptuous 
to enter into competition—that some justification for another 
attempt is needed. T'o a certain extent the illustrations furnish 
this, In the case of this book they are ornamental rather than 


instructive. But they fulfil in a way the function of making it 
interesting. Would it be practicable, we wonder, to make the 


Anabasis narrative as attractive to boys as it is to older readers ? 
It might be presented ina series of selected passages, the less 
attractive parts being given in an English résumé, so that the 
reader might get the whole of the story. (The latter part—ze., 
what follows the arrival at Trapezus—might be retrenched.) As 
it is, a boy seldom gets to the really interesting part. In the 
“Preceptors’ Series” we have The Preceptors’ Latin Course, by 
B. J. Hayes, M.A. (W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d.) It carries the learner on 
by vocabularies, exercises, set portions of grammar. As far as 
we have been able to examine the arrangement, we have found it 
good. In the province of commercial education we have 
Bookkeeping for Business Men, by J. Thornton and S. W. Thornton 
(Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.), a book which we must be content 
with mentioning, for it is outside our range of criticism. 








Clue: a Guide through Greek to Hebrew Scripture. By Edwin A. 
Abbott. (A. and C. Black.)—Dr. Abbott seeks to prove, among 
other things, that the Gospels, or rather portions of the Gospels, 
were derived from Hebrew originals, and that errors were intro- 
duced by an imperfect acquaintance with this original language. 
This will be best explained by giving an instance. The giver of 
the feast in the Parable of the Wedding Guest addresses the 
transgressor as ‘Eraipe. Dr. Abbott says, with perfect truth, that 
in classical Greek the word is never used when stern reproof is 
intended. It is half kindly, half sarcastic. How, then, do we 
find it in this context? “In Hebrew the letters meaning ‘com- 
panion’ are identical with those meaning ‘bad’ or ‘ evil,’ and are 
frequently confused.” This gives occasion for a play on words, as 
in Proverbs xviii. 24. “A man of companions [makes them] to the 
doing of evil to himself,” or as the Revised Version has it, ‘‘ He that 
maketh many friends [ doeth it} to his own destruction.” It is thus, 
then, that Dr. Abbott accounts for the word in its unprecedented 
sense (also found in the address of Christ to the traitor Judis). 
We must own that this does not seem very convincing to us. 
May we not say that there is a kind of irony in the usage? The 
half-playful term makes the real meaning more terribly significant. 
Socrates in the Apologia (XXV. c.) addresses Meletus by a 
similar term, é vay (if this reading is right). In Mark i. 13 
“with the wild beasts” represents, it is said, the real words of 
the original (translated by “wild beasts,” “apparitions,” and 
“demons” in the LXX.), taken by the other synoptists for a word 
meaning “fasting.” “With,” at the same time, was changed 
into “ afterwards.” In the story of the paralytic, “ borne of four ” 





and “bed” are confusions of the true Hebrew “ trapdoor in the | 


roof.” Of course, all these conjectures are dependent on the hypo- 
thesis that Christ and his Disciples used Aramaic as their ordinary 
dialect. Dr. Abbott proposes to follow up this volume with others 
containing a more detailed treatment of the same subject. We 
may, therefore, have an opportunity of returning to it. 





An Historic Photograph.i—We have received from Messrs. | 


Constable and Co. an interesting reproduction (enlarged) of a 
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Parrerns Post-FRex. | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY a and CO., Ltd., Regent St., _ London, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
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A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT, 











An Income of £35 a year for Life; Cg Agere at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab. 1843. President: RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1543, 


FUNDS EXCEED £62,000,000. 








Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


16, 17, 


SCHWEITZER’ Ss 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 





photograph of the Council and Secretaries of the Government of 
Lord Lawrence while Governor-General of India. The photo- 
graph is extremely clear and well printed, and the faces of the 
very remarkable body of men gathered before the camera thirty- 
four years ago are easily recognisable. It would be difficult to 
find a collection of heads more obviously those of men meant for 
rule and high command. The group will interest all old Indians. 
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yAMPTON AND SONS 


New Illustrated Catalogues of 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, 


Household Linens, Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, Ironmongery, China, &c., 
contain hundreds of Photographic 
Illustrations of the latest productions 
marked in plain figures, ata minimum 

rofit for cash, thus enabling intending 
purchasers to see that in affording best 
value for money Hampton and Sons’ 
Productions 


REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 
HAMPTON AND SONS 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., S.W. (Ltd.) 


ILLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








EsTaBLisHEeD 1824, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. ; 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. : 
Ris ht Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Yraucis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Nuorden, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O, | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
james Fletcher, Esq. : Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
er Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C.W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. _ 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuyes, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





Consultations free of charge. 

















tion of business, 
| Nearly £11,000,000 
NATIONAL | The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
vision for old age. The practical effect of these 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
| considerable sum in addition, representing a by no 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
insured against. 
Established 1849, Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
| OUR EYES 
| Infancy to Old Age. 
SIGHT ! 

| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.B.MLS, 
on the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate 
ENTLEMEN PREPARING for DIPLOMATIC 
Club, Boating, Tennis. References exchanged.— N.,” Villa Monte Casini, 
to RECEIVE SHORT ARTICLES on ARTISTIC and ARCH-ZOLOGICAL 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
CLAIMS PAID... .. .. 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. £5,400,000 
| Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
PROVIDENT | bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
INSTITUTION | agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
| of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a 
meuns insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 GracecHuRcH STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 
5 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 
DEFECTIVE | and How to Preserve Them from 
With Special Information about Spectacles 
and Eye-glasses by 
EYE-STRAI N Q| 70Mlustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, ls., 
s from 63 Strand, London, W.C, 
| 
HE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 
School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 
children ; beautiful house and grounds ; individual attention and every comfort. 
~Principal, F. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 
CAREER or ARMY RECEIVED in ENGLISH HOME at DINAN. 
Tatin, Précis, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Mathematics, &c. English 
inan, Cotes du Nord, France. 
HE EDITOR of an ARTISTIC MAGAZINE is OPEN 
SUBJECTS (with suggestions for illustrations).—State terms to ‘“H. H.,” 
care of Reynell and Son, Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but 
te the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HE COLONIAL OCOLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

Founded in 1887 under the auspices of Governors, ex-Governors, and Agents- 
General of the Colonies, leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, &. 

_ To PROVIDE YOUNG PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN and others with such train- 
ing as would test their fitness and qualify them for Colonial life, as well as to 
advise them in the choice of a career. 

MANY HUNDREDS of Students have since been prosperously settled in the 
Colonies and elsewhere, with whom regular communication is kept up in the 
columns of “Colonia,” the organ of the College. 

_ The INSTITUTION is thus of great Imperial value, helping to link together 
English-speaking peoples in all parts of the World. 

The COLLEGE is WELL KNOWN as a School of practical work, and its 
students have the advantage of living in the finest climate in England, under 
the best conditions for development of mind and body. 

The COLLEGE ESTATE of upwards of 2,000 acres, with its accessories of 
— omnes Workshops, Laboratory, &c., presents a continual succession of 
object-lessons,. 

STUDENTS are INSTRUCTED in everything that goes to make the success- 
ful Colonist, and are thus qualitied for the emergencies of a settler’s life—able to 
hold their own anywhere, and to become valuable citizens of the lands of their 
adoption. 

The WORK of the COLLEGE has been periodically RECOGNISED as of 
fm importance by STATESMEN of the highest rank at home and in the 
Colonies, _— 

Full information may be had from the Director at the above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON (the London Secretary), 8 Victoria Street, West- 


minster Abbey. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE.—Mr. EDWARD 
; TURLE WISHES to ANNOUNCE that the Rev. CYRIL ANGELL, 
B.A., Camb., HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED with him in the MANAGEMENT 
of HINDHEAD SCHOOL. Trimmers Wood stands in what is probably the 
most healthy and beautiful site in England, 800 feet above the sea among fir 
woods and upon a sandy soil. Special attention is given to the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Navy. A large 
cricket ground adjoins the house and every attention is paid tothe physical health 
ofthe boys. Reference is kindly permitted to the parents of past or present pupils, 
including the Earl of Derby; Colonel Talbot, Asst.-Comdt. R.M.C.; Dr. 
Marshall (of the Heralds’ College), and Dr. Conan Doyle, Hindhead. Prospectus 
on application, The TERM COMMENCED on JANUARY 28rd, 1901. 


LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE:- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1901. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 to 

£100 a year. Also Scholarships for boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal : Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 

country house with extensive garden and playiug-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


‘RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, BIPON. Country 

air; lavge grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


R. H. R. BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
ph Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, has MOVED his SCHOOL to 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS, where he has 
joined Mr. C. E. ASHFIELD. Hazelhurst stands 500 ft. above the sea, in its 
own grounds of over 50 acres, which include playing fields, golf links, bathing- 
place, large covered playroom, &c. Climate bracing, recommended by the 
medical profession.—Prospectus on application, 


L\ASTBOURNE. — ‘the Rev. F. CAUDWELL (St. 
“J Matthias Vicarage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS a HOME 























| SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for music 


and languages. Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Miss 
DE TENAC and the Misses OVERMAN.—St. Hilary’s, Eastbourne. 


W ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 

(Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVESa LIMITED NUMBEBof 
PUPILS for University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 
Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea. 


| ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
J SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy Country. 
Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) prepared for 
all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. Terms 
moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


S BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
We —Mr. A. A. OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields.—Illustrated prospectus, references, &c., on application. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation 
for examinations, Special advantages for modern languages. Tennis, hockey, 
cycling, swimming.—Prospectus on application, 

















RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRL. 

d Head-Mistress—Miss HUCKWELL. 

COUNCIL'S BOARDING HOUSE, ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH 
ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of the School. Large gymnasium and 
playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders awarded in July, 1901. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HABkocAts LADIES COLLEGE. 








Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Fublic Examinations. 


| Fa-~ PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SALE.— 
Numbers full, spleudid buildings, Home County. Minimum capital 
required, £20,000. Half on mortgage. No agents.—Address, “‘ CANTAB.,” 
c/o Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 








oe PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— WHOLESALE 

TEA TRADE. SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY for YOUTH LEAVING 
SCHOOL. No Premium required. but must give services for first 12 months,— 
Write “ H, 0. H.,,” care of Abbott's, 32 Eastcheap, London, E,0, 
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HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established in 1897 by Miss J. F. GRUNER. 

Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich H gh School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthfn! conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district canse it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and 

ine at an elevaton of nearly 800ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs.: Miss 

elsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, 
Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.— 
For prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in langnages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the duughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Bight Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1L, and many 
others. Mlustrated prospectus on application. 


N ISS CARRUTHERS WILSON RECEIVES a 
ly LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for thorough educationa) training 
House stan?s high, overlooking the Downs. Tennis courts, covered badminton 
court ; kitchen garden. TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 2lst.—Lalelum, 
Selwyn Roud, Bustbourne. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
iy the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. ‘Thorough preparation for the Public Schools ; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8; ) chest references, 
List on application.—LENT TERM BEGAN JANTARY 17th. 


NTEW COLLEGE, EASTBUURN KE. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £50, £30, £30, £24, will be AWARDED 
by EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 26th. 
Candidates boarded free of charge. Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1887 A.D.)\—A PUBLIC 
: SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
yzood modern side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY BAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 
Ri of GENTLEMEN for Training and Edueation, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 
Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 
Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, 
is beautifully situated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &c. 




















ye. BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors ; 
University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. 
Highest English references. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principul, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public S : sident Marters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, ging, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and tield for games. 


Militia COMPETITIVE, WOOLWICH, 
wa SANDHURST. 


























Captain E. C. HEATH, 
33 BOUVERIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare Colleve, Cambridge), RE- 
GEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professiona] Preliminary, 
and for all Civi! Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 
at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 
increased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—Apply for 
information to Rev. the HEAD-}IASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 











ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchool forGirls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

J LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

J) TAKE PLACE at Uppingham on MARCH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1901, for 
SLX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS: Two of £70 per anuum, Two of £50 per annum, 
‘Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1901. 











i 1 ADLEY COLLEGE—-TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
; EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 
for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 


WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80) ; sons of gentlemen ; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacaucies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


ATAMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON’S 
kK SYSTEM.—<An entirely New Method of Treatment discovered by himseli 
a agg wd SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young successfully 
treated; boy residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
10 Bentanok Street, Manchester Squares, W,, or Goldington Road, Bedford, 











———$__ 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL OO 
R blished by Royal Charter, 1815 Fee Dey LLEGE, 
Established by Roya arter, 1845. For Land-owners, Land 
veyors, Agriculturists, Colonists, &e. For Prospectus of College, Tse Sun 
List of Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, >-, Courses of Tus - oe 
Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold Medals, Xc., apply to the PRINCIPAL tructiog, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 5th, 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Linitey, 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONRE, DORSET 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEY ey 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured IEN, 
care and comfort for delicate children. wred, Every 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields, 
Pupils ay en for the Univ. and other exame. Heud-Mistress Miss SOP’ 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste . by a highly qualified 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition 


OODARD SCHOOLS F ——— 
\ (Chureh of England Public Mit: R GIRLs, 











Lapy Warven :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms. School House. £45: Boant 
House. £60, (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terns, 24’ G fog 
Pd (3) ST. badgers A rr et eae £35 a year, neue 
ull particulars from the JARDEN, St, Anne's, Abb: 
Rugeley, Statfs. : : saad Bromley, 
_ ai Geel Ge 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTOY 
e Under the Provost of Laucing and Denstone, . 
Kindergarten, School, and Training College for Secondary Teachers, 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 
Excellent Boardiug-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
ing and science, Hockey. Boarders’ Fees £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 


. Fee nner 

XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS' PUBLIC Day 
SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding House Licensed by Council. Mode 

house ; gravel soil; certified sanitation ; electric light; five minutes from school 

and close to playing-field. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Misg 

BAKER (Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford, 

” > no 

ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOoL 

b for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Heal-Mistress, Miss B, Jf, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, —* 


yy Q PAR ee a 

TNOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK~ 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Stag 

Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 

especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Sc.Lond. 


VASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—SCH OLARSHIP§, 

A President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-23rd tor Classics, Mathy 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 

For particulars, apply, Head-Master, H. B. THOMSON, M.A, 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Eutrance ani 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools aud for the Boyal Nay, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Hea asters of Winchester, Rugby 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Addres, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
1 School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
corubine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Iuspection, 
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tee WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large } 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady M aret Hall, Ox House 
Mistress, M L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambri PABIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (uear the mbourg Gardens), 









the Arch 


Lady Evans, Professor | négoz, tl 
oods, Miss Words 


Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. W 


References :—Mrs. Be 
deacon of Manchester, Miss 


worth, and others. 


7 EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. Honse specially 

for this S ol, elect t, own grounds, individual uttention to health 
rk of be ue v Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
L —Heud-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
















eading London Physicians, ce. 
M.A., Oxon. 


CG OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL 


Boys prepared for the Entrauce Examinations to Public Schools and Navy, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—ITWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5rd to 5th 
Open to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th, Speciu! Clas 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes guined direct af 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. Lange wing recently opened 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (5-15).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ANTAGE. — ST. MARY’S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. Bracing air; 
water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; san um ; private bedro 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualitied mistresses; vi 
professors. Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge & 
Examination Board, London Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


iy... a on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House-Master, 


Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


























Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 
O YY a ek COL L SB G SE 


Av EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, £25-£60 will be HELD 

MARCH 21st-22nd. Papers can be worked at Prep. Schools ——Particulars from 

HEAD-MASTER, 

[ jy? RCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 

studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 








BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 





Sa SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 


SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
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d for the combined POSTS of LADY SUPERINTEN- 
App auntie NTSand HEAD of UNIVERSITY HALL. Salary, 
per oN «j gpd residence. Applications should be —_ in not later than | 
) wi! poured Bu . y 
. t ditions of appointment, &c., apply 
—o JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, 
Secretary and | Registrar, 





licatio’ 





_Senuary * 2lst, 1901. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWY a 
FC LICATIONS ion the POSITIONS of PRO- 
VITE APPLICATIONS for the ° 
™ a ENGLISH LAW and LECTURER in ROMAN 
LAW and pig yep INCE. 
- il) be made for a period of five years. 
Toe srous, with testimonial, must = fron - or bie pete 
PTTARY L 1 he undersigned, from whom further particulars 
YERUABY {ith, BH. ® signe iy. MORTIMER GREEN, 
ial Registrar. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
iy English and Foreign GOVERNE — Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
anions, Lady Housekeepers, Sec: taries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
Cou NENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 


aud EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommeuded.—141 Regent Street, W. 


m0 INVALIDS.—A_ LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT.- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
yarticulars, Schools also recommended, MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, 
“Triform, London.” 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Se shools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for al] Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. JBL VOR, M.A. ,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


| RE YOU “WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girets? Enouisn, Foreien ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, seuds 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of persoually inspected establishments 














Yulaplow No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











ar —Plays, Essays, &c.,and ALL KINDS of 


Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, | 


Dedicated by permission to her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 


_ THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


By W. A. LINDSAY 
(WinDsork HERALD), 
Price 25s. net, 
This work is at present especially interesting, as it contains a record of all 


those in waiting from 1887 to 1897, and a reprint of the principal ceremonials as 
published in the London Gazette, some of which are now unobtainable, 





THE ENGLISH REGALIA. 
By CYRIL DAVENPORT, FS.A. 


With 12 Colourplates by W. Griggs, and numerous Ilustrations in the Text, 
Only 500 copies printed. Boyal 4to, 213, net. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO. (Ltd), 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 


‘RAILWAY REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


COPYING aud MANIFOL ‘DING quickly and carefully executed im best | 


per 1,000 words. ‘Testimonials from 


style. AUTHORS’ MSS. trom 10d. 
(Established i893.)—Miss DISNEY, 


editor and other literary » 
Balliam Grove, London, 8.W 


U - THE LITERARY PEN is a 
with a Quill-like action. 
post-free, ls. 1d. 


~sI 





In Book-box, price Is. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed | 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Aiinnities PURCHASED or 





| 


| 
i 
| 
i 


} 


A SATIRE by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
SEE THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Smooth-running Pen | 


FOR FEBRUARY, 
WHICH ALSO CONTAINS: 


| SIR ROBERT HART’S Third Article on CHINA. 
| ANDREW LANG on ‘*‘ THE GOLDEN BOUGH.” 


LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES | | GEOFFREY C. NOEL on SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICS. 


uncaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Cc a} ital £500. ,U00. 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Li 
Established 1835. 


H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. | 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LNSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Boozmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopgz and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


MO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of i ‘REE 
LIBRARIES. —The FEBRUARY Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand 
Works and New Remainders, otfered at gmt ‘greatly reduced, are now ready, 
and will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, Loudon, W.C. 


OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues f: ree. Weoffer Burton’s “Arabian 
Nights,” with Letchford’s Illustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 15s. (pub. £12 12s.) 
Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased forCash. Wi: unted, First Editions 
and Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &e. List of Special] 
Wants free —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
BEVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 
ANY promptly sent by post. 
BOOK CaTaLocuye oy New Remainpegs Frees. 


H, J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 




















SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circuiation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second 
hand), Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at i0- 12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


| MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
on GREAT ARMIES AND THEIR COST, 


| CALCHAS on THE CRUX IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


| TWO ARTICLES on WAR OFFICE REFORM. 








A Short Story by MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
A Sonnet, entitled DEATH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal Svo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 
THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.’’— Bookman, 
“Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as of 
classical archwology.”’—Scotsman. 
‘ Extremely interesting.” —Glasgow Herald, 
London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Ce ambridge University Press Warehou 
Ave Maria Lane. 


WINTER IN THE WEST ee 


SPECIAL TOURS, 65 DAYS FOR £68, 
Visiting all the West India Islands, by 
PHE ROYAL MAIL LINE 
(Under contract for conveyance of HDL. Mails to the West Indies). 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO., 
__#8 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 29 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 


ME MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. 


ABGONAUDT, 3,254 tons, starting from MARSEILLES. 
Fares include overland ticket, vid Caluis. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
1, Greece, Coustantinople, Palestine, Egypt, &c., February lth. 44 days, 
2, The Isles of Greece, Apr] Srd. 18 days 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Blot ntenegro, April 23rd. 21 days. 
Apply” SECRE TARY, 5 Endsleigh ) Gardens, London, N.W. 


|| prupestiar ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











Apply to 





ge 











FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS, so400£38,000, 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 
CAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Unealled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000 ;—Total, £15,900,000, 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,275,000.-NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 13,929, 





DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES BARCLAY. Fisq. FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. | SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq, 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. The Right Hon. EARL of LICHFIELD. | THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Es 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. ~ 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. | 


JOINT GENFRAL MANAGERS.—FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq., and ROBERT THOMAS HAINES, Eeq. 
Sonic1ToRs.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Fsq.. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 





ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq.. in the Chair. 


THE Directors hare the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1900, { occupied a seat at the Board for 35 years, and during that period render 
atl to report that after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and for | v aluable services to the Bank, does not, in conseqnence of ill-health, offe = mer 
the rebate of discount on current bills, the profits, including £79,209 16s. 7d. brought | for re-election. ral 

forward, amount to £776,697 5s. 1d., which has been appropriated as follows :— | ‘To All the vacancy thus caused, William Henry Neville Goschen, FE, 
° ae “— “ag riars, E = , Who is ae A naar ~ TS himeelf as a Candidate, 84. of 12 

- en eee : HE ea The Directors have to report that Sub-Branches have hee Y . 

Interim Dividend of 10 per cent. paid in August last .. 300,000 uv 0 | Gate, Bristol ; at Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; at Castle Hill pte ag ieee 
0 














CRE ee vider of D sing 9 ., * Z e 

* arn rt bat ; a ad — mE ger vent. 230.000 0 0 | 2 Montpellier, Cheitenham ; and in Regent. Street, Salford ; also that ren 
Transferre t the Ha ave F ead ie ie ia “s0.000 o 9 | Lave been obtained in Frederick Street, Birmingham ; and in New Brigvat a 

isfe i to the Rese p 1d oO, 6 at 
Balance carried forward to the profits of the year 1901. 96,697 5 1 os ent a will be opened as soon as the Necessary 

Soa | Premises have also been secured {n London for New Branch 
£776,697 5 es in Fenchure 
y £776,697 5 1 | Street and F insbury Pavement, which will be opened shortly. si 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Messrs. John Oliver Hanson, George In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are require! 

Vanbury Field, and William Robert Moberly. | elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of hey 


le, offer themselves for re-election. Price, Waterhouse and Co.), and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs, W. B. Peat 


Mr. Hanson and Mr. Moberly, being eligib! 
The Directors have to announce, with great regret, that Mr, Vield, who has ! and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election, 





BALANCE-SHEET, DecemsBer 31st, 1900, 








CAPITAL: — LIABILITIES. £ s. d. | CASH :— ASSETS. £ ‘ia 
40,000 Shares of £75 € each, £10 10s, paid... oe oe oe 420,000 0 0 At Bank of England and at Head Otfice and manele +. 7,397,996 516 
215,000 a 60 , £12 (ee - ee .. 2,580,000 0 0 » Calland Short Notice ., Pe ne ne Ke 417 48 Cl 

piconet niece 
3,000,000 0 0 11, 31741 or a 
RESERVE Fuxo ee _ + 2,275,000 0 0 | INVESTMENTS :— £ s. d. 
Current, Deposit, and oth er Accor ante, ii clu ding rebate on Bills English Government Securities a . $910,077 9 0 
not due, provision for bad and doubtful debts, &e. e+ 01,084,355 14 9 Indian and Colonial Government, Railway 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Voreign Bills on account of | Debenture, and other Securities .. éé 4,348 428 17 1 
Customers .. ei ‘% oe oe ee oe oe 485.8029 10 6 | ———. 16,953.506 ¢ | 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT : | Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Rills, : ; 
Zalance of Profit and Loss Account. in | per Contra .. coe eee ee ne 485,802 10 6 
cluding £79,909 16s, 7d. brought trom Bills Discounted, Loans, &e. ; ee os ** +. 28,099,301 17 7 
vear'lsoo ; . - _. £77e607 51 3ank Premises in London and Country" ee oe as ++ 635,070 8 5 
Lrss Interim Dividend, 10 per cent. 
paid in August last.. .. £300,000 0 0 
» Dividend of 11 per cent. pay- 
able February 9th next .. 330,000 0 0 
Transferred to Reserve Fund 50.000 0 0 
: a 680.0009 0 0 
- ——~- 96697 5 1 
Se dina 
£56,941,855 10 4 | £56,941,855 10 4 
M. 0. FITZGERALD, G. F. MALCOLMSON, ROBT. WIGRAM, Directors. .. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Manager, 


In accordance with the prov isions of the Companies Act 1900, we certify that all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with; and we report that a 
ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances at the Hea 4 Office, the Money at Call and Short Notice, and the securities repres senting the investment I 
sank: and having examined the Balance Sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, we are of opin 
ch Balance Sheet is full and fair and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true.and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and ] 
EDWIN WATERHOUSE, ) bier 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, § A¥ditors. 
At the Annual General Meeting a Resolution expressive of sympathy with the Royal Family {n connection with the lamented death of H.M. the Queen, and of 
walty to H.M. the King having been carried unanimously, the above Report was : adopted. 
The retiring Directors Mr. J. O. Hanson and Mr. W. R. Moberly were re-elected, and Mr. W. H. N. Goschen was elected a Director of the Bank. 
Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. William Barclay Peat were re- “appointed Auditors for the curr ent year. 
'Yhe best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers and other Officers of the Bank for thelr efficient services 
1 to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. 
‘The National P ~~ neial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroa! 
affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transinitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 
Current proc e are conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, and Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised by 
the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time. 
The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection o! 
Dividends, Annuities, &c. 
Circular Notes and Letter of C redit, pay abl e at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers. 
At the Country Branc 1 as C are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. 
The Officers of the B t > as regards the transactions of its customers. 
Copies of the Annu: il Re port of the Bank, Li ists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's 
Branches. By order ot the Dire ctor P 
January SIst, 1901. F. CHURCHW ARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Managers. 
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NEXT WEEK. The SPECTATOR is on sale requiarly at Messrs. DAMREL 
: i fe » U.S.A. ; THE 


AND Uruam’s, 283 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass., 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, ew 
QO U E = RN Y E CTO ny [A a| York, US.A.; Messrs. BReNTANO's, Union Square, New York, 
USA. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave.. Washington, D.C; THE 
SURBSCBIPTION News Company, 47 ” Strect, New Yoh, 
SCENES FROM HER LIFE AND REIGN. and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Tar HAnoup A. WILSON CoMPANY, LD 
By G. A. HENTY. 35 King Strect West, YVoronto, Canada; Tan ANGLO-AMERICA 
. 300KSELLING Deport, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GOTCE 
Melbvurne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SImPsoN AND WinutaMs, Christchurch; H. 


Fully Ulustrated. Paper, 1s.; cloth, 4s. 6d. 





~~ a ~ BaILLin AND CoMPpANy, Wellington, NV.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Awl- 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Lrwitep, Old Bailey. land; W.C. Richy, Adelaide; and GorDoN AND Gotcn, Cape Tow? 
~ ie - : : - . ~| where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- | - 5 Sane he es | 
yaaa, foes Poems 29° Faces, ah Sees ly te: Renan ieee Terms of Subscription, 
third Saturday in January and duly. Cloth 5 for the Half 
: PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











early Vola y he obtai - through any A eal New sagent | ae Ralf. ie 
er from the OF 1s. Gd. | Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yearly. Yearly. ain ss 
7 _ : __ HAN GAON) as:cisivnictinwnss-sa¥0.gscea%s BD SC asa Ok Scena eae 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 269 Strand) payable to “ John baadion postage to any of the iniincletiaie 
B Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 8 
aker,” China, &C. ssesccsecccsccrerevecscssseses 110 Creve 0 16 Seveed 7 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


N ENGLISH MISCELLANY PRESENTED 


DR. FURNIVALL IN HONOUR OF HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH 
i RTHDAY. Containing Contributions from Fifty Scholars. With Por- 
Pit of Dr. Furnivall and 10 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s, 


CELTIC FOLKLORE: Welsh and Manx. By 


1 Rays, M.A., D.Litt., Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 21s. 


BAGHDAD DURING THE ABBASID CALI- 


> Er Conte rary Arabic and Persian Sources 
PHATE. From Contemporary Arabic. 2 Beda iag 
smrancr. Svo, buckram, gilt top, with 8 Plans (and Keys), 10., uct. 


STUDIES IN EVROPEAN LITERATURE. 


The Taylorian Lectures, 1889-1899, Delivered by S. MALLARME, W. Pater, 
w, P. Ker, H. Brown, A. Moret-Fatio, E. Downen, T. W. Roiieston, 
W, M. Rossetti, P. BourGer. C. H. Herrorp, and H, BurLter Charkr, 
Large crown Svo, buckram, 78. 6d, 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HIS- 


fORICAL PRINCIPLES, founded mainly on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Imperial 4to. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, LL.D, 
and Henry Brapury, M.A. 


Double Section, GREEN to GYZZARN, 5s. ; Complete Part, GLASSCOACH 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH: a Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
In 3 vols. Svo, 36s. net. 

NOTES AND QUERIES.—“ Epoch-making, and the most important contri- 
bution yet made to a knowledge of primitive creed and culture and to what 
may perhaps be called a hydrographical survey of the world of mystery and 
darkness in the midst of which mau’s life is cast......One of the most important 
and representative books of modern times.” 














By G. LE | 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


By Professor ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. With Portraits and 
Illustrations, in 2 vols., gilt tops, Svo, 30s. net. 


STANDARD.—" Affords a most interesting picture of one who not only 
fascinated men by his oratory, but also stimulated them by his suggestiveness.”” 





SECOND IMPRESSION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. 


Crown Svo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
CHURCH TIMES.—“ A work of great power...... Strikingly written.” 














to GYZZARN, Is. 6d. By Mr. Henry Brapwey, 
Double Section, INVALID to JEW, 5s. By Dr. James A. H, Murray, 


red to Vol, IV. (F and G), half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 
fy pee in Monthly Parts, 88 pp. in Wrapper, 3g. 6d. No. 20, CITATE ~ | 
CLIVY. j 


THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE-HISTORY OF | 


THE HARLEQUIN FLY (CHIRONOMUS). By L. C. Matt, F.R.S., | 
and A. R, Hammonp, F.L.S. With 130 Illustrations, 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


INSTITUTES OF ROMAN LAW. 





By | 








412 9 v 
Krpotpn Soum, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Translated by 
J.C. Lepurr, B.C.L., M.A. With an Introductory Essuy by Erwin 
GavebEn, Dr. Jur., M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 18s, j 
56 | 
» 19 Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 
117 
35 
London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. | 
‘One of the best of the literary organs.”—Sphere. | 
~ THE PILOT | 
10 
= A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING, | 
| 
' 


Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


CONTENTS. February 2nd. 





\HE WEEK. 
LEADING ARTICLES.— ney. oe 
!HE THRONE AND THE NATION, 





- \RMY REFORM. 
FAVETE LINGUIS. 
THE SOCIAL WORK OF THE LAITY. 

mrloes THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. By Sir Freperice Pontocr, 
se Bart. 

Sse RIRDS AND BERRIES. | 
” 'HE FROG IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Eainy Lawness, | 
dike VERDI. ei Sis ! 
sad EEVIEWS— | 
onal AUTUMN IN ARGYLLSHIRE. — INDEX LIBRORUM PROHIBI- 

, TORUM.—PURITAN AND ANGLICAN. Ry Prof . VDI 


WDEN 
fHE MEN 


SPAIN, 


DANTE’S PARADISO. By the Hon. W. W 
OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE.—THE 
FICTION, &c. 

=" NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

ii And other Articles and Notices. 


. VERNON 
BIBLE IN 





Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 64. | 





ELL Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
i iia auc pecimamnsettcmcaiecoisceapec asians ieee : 

. = | 
a THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. | 
or, Monthly. Two Shillings and Sixpence. | 
‘WE FEBRUARY, 1901. | 
wh 1, Tre Cost or 230,000 Ficutinc Men. By George F,-H. Berkeley. 

. 2. IMPERIALISM AND LiBeRtTy. By G. P. G. 

RY, 3S. Woman-LiperaLism. By Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 
oa 4, Tue InpiAN Famine. By E. C. 
is 5, German WayYsipe FLowers. By Maurice Todhunter. 
A) 6. CapiraL PUNISHMENT; INEFFECTUAL aND Muscuievocts. By T. N. 
. Hopkins. 
: 7. Some NotaBie Irisu Eveares. By Alico L. Milligan. | 
ND 8. MATERIALISM AND THE UNKNOWABLE: AN EXCURSION INTO THE 
H ‘ DEBATABLE Lanp. By A. E. Maddock. 


. Seav’s Science or Sratvs. 
WHEN THE INDEFINITE IS THE TRUE. 
- Tae Open Wispow. By James Arthur Gibson. 

Uy NDEPENDENT SECTION: THE BREAK-UP OF THE Party Sysiem. By 
if. Horace C. Garrod. i 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. | 
il 


By Horace Seal. 
By Charles Ford. 








OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for “Sense and 
AJ Sensibility,” 5 vols., 1811; ‘ Pride and Prejudice,” 3 vols., 1813; ‘* Mans- 
field Park,” 3 vols., 1814; ‘ Paracelsus,” 1 “German Popular Stories,” 
ae! = bis ot “* Endymion,” 1818 ; ‘‘ Lamia,” 1820; “Queen Mab,” 

i “Prometheus Unbound,” 1820; all First Editions in r boards as 
issued.—BAKER'S, Booksellers, Birmingham, _ 


S30 ; 











| ESSAYS CLASSICAL. 


TWO LECTURES on the GOSPELS 
3y F. CRAWFORD BurkitTr, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
WORKS BY 
THE LATE F. W. H. 





MYERS. 
Globe 8vo, ds. 

ESSAYS MODERN. (ilobe 8vo, 5s. 

SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. 


THE RENEWAL OF YOUTH, 


Post 8vo, 72. 6d, 


ST. PAUL. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


and other Poems. 


| LIFE OF WORDSWORTH. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d.; sewed, Is. 





JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 

THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
3s. 6d.; annual subscription, post-free, Ls. 

ContiNrs.—Rabbinic Judaism and the Epistles of St. Paul. By C. G. Monte- 
tiore.—Geniza Specimens. By Professor S. Schechter.—Mohammedan Criti- 
cism of the Bible. By Dr. H. Hirsehfeld.—An Aspect of Judaism in 1901, By 
Miss Nina Davis.—The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (continued). By 
F. C. Conybeare—The Jews and the English Law. By H. 8S. Q. Henriques. 
—An Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews (continued). By 
Professor Moritz Steinschneider.—Poetry: Adon Olam. By Israel Zangwill. 
—Zur Mosaikkarte Von Madaba. By Professor W. Bacher.—Einige Bemerk- 
ungen zu Einem Alten Biicher-Catalog. By Dr. Samuel Poznanski.—Errata : 
A. J. Q.R., XIIL, I. et suiv. By Professor Israel Lévi—Critical Notices.— 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1rep, LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents ror FEBRUARY, 1901. 








1. Episupes oF rue Monts. 
2. Tun Bev Rock or Army Reform. 
». Tue Duties oy THE ARMY AND Navy. By Captain W. E. Cairnes. 
4. A Prea yor REINFORCEMENTS IN Soutu Arica. By H. W. Wilson 
5. RouMANIA AS A Persecutinc Power. By F.C. Conybeare. 
6. To Bow. ox 10 Torow? By W. J. Ford. 
American Arrarrs. By A. Maurice Low. 
. Marria AND OmertA. By Richard Bagot. 
 Srock Jopprnc Companies. By W. RB. Lawson. 
10, Emerson By Leslie Stephen. 
11. T'ue OurTLook ry Srarn, By Hon. Lionel R. Holland, 
2, GREATER BRITAIn, 


By Major Count Gleicheu, C.M.G,. 
) J 


“I 


la 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





{OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
J are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine tirst editions, beautiful and rare books, and | 1ctures by 
known old and modern artists, Also a collection of prints by Félicien Bops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nouvishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


From birth to 5 months From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphict on Infant Feeding FREE. (Please mention this paper) 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—A BOOK OF THE DAY. 
THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY 
PROBLEMS. 


By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM, the Revs. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Canon GORE, Canon BARNETT, A. CHANDLER, T. C. FRY, A. L, LILLEY, 


and P. DEARMER. 
With Preface and Introduction by W. J. HOCKING, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park 


t0UlO' 


NOW BEADY, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 
By CATHERINE §. and FLORENCE FOSTER, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
bly wholesome and enjoyable, and well written.”—Athenzum. 
crowded with what are called ‘ character sketches’ of life in the 
country among the upper circles.. alent displayed is everywhere fresh and plentiful.”"—Academy. 
“ The dialogves in this book are extremely clever, and it is well worth reading through from the first 


page te the last.—Schoo! Guardian. 


“ Thoroug 
‘'This is a clever and diverting me 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
THE REV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, 


Late Viear of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. 
With Short Memoir. By his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON, 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 6s. 
The Second Edition is already nearly exhausted, but a Third will be ready chortly. 
© These are the letters and the record of the life of a good man which many will be glad to possess.” 


—Chureh Tiree, 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD; 
Or, Mothers and Sons. 
Parents and those in Loco Parentis. By ELLICE HOPKINS, 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“It is a sincere and useful appeal for seriously meeting 4 great problem.” —Literature, 
h av earnestness and seriousness which must command respect, and the 


which « dificult subject is treated will appeal even to the most sensitive 
ation and the formation cf character the authoress writes much that is of 








London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 
and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8 THE SANOTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. — 


Parrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipext—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vice-PResivent—The LORD HARRIS. 
‘sTErs—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; S -AGET BOWMAN ts 

TavsteEs—The BISH GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. ae een a 

-—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER, Dervty-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 

KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Srcrrtary—G, H, HODGSON, Esq., M.A, 
Actuvaky—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 











CHaAIRMA? 
Pursicux—J. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION, NO SHAREHOLDERS. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. Annual Income, £409,317. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS, 








IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The next Division of Bonus will take place in 
7907, when all With-Profit Assurances in force on June Ist in that year 
will share therein. 

At v 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
ivi A G iN E S$ i A s Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Childrex, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





Catalogues post-free. 





——$—___ 


THE 
AND AFTER, 
No. 288 FEBRUARY, 1901, 
i Epitapx. 
IcTORIA THE Goon: 4 SONNET. ir" 
wag tgrti. E.C.B., K.V.CO. By Sir Theodor 
Last MONtH—THE QunseN. By Sir W ‘ 
My —a Rae ho Boaors AND ee 
y His Highness the Maharajeh Gaeky, 
Baroda, G.C.S.L aJeh Gaekwar of 
| Tur Economic OUTLOOK rN THE T: 
; _ Arthur B. Markham, M.P, sete, By 
| CLEARING “— By L. Oppenheim, 
| Suam versus ReaL Home Deres 
out gunlale Hale. om By Colon 
un Assurp System or Puonisuine Crrp 
Robert Anderson, C.B., LL.D. [Pho on 
is B scrgecad of Police of the Metropolis), = 
LEA FOR THE SOUL OF THE IRisy P 
George Moore. a} 
Tae Roman Catnouse DocrEie oF Lypvrcescr; 


~ Herbert Paul. 
|  Pr-Pa-Ki, OR San-Pou-Tsone.” By Professor 


Hutcheson Macaulay Posnett, LL.D, 
Tp Hicuer Grade Boarp Scuoots, By Sir Josh 
Fitch. ? a 
War Were tee CHERUBIM? By the Rev 
- nets Palmer. dhcbeiit 
FFICIAL OBSTRUCTION OF Evecrric Prose: 
Professor J. A. Fleming, D.Sc, FBS” 
i “Tue Sources OF Isuam." (A Letter to the Editor, 
By the Rev. W. St. Clair-Tisdall, we 
Tue Question oy THE Native Races m §Sovry 
Arnica, By John Macdonell, C.B, P 


London: Sampson Low, Maxstow & Co., Lt, 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


No. 1,024. FEBRUARY, 191, 2s, 64, 

Tee Captivity CF THE Proresson. By A. Lineoly 
Green. 

Cricker REFORM. 

MALADMINISTRATION OF MessES, By Colonel ¥, 
Knollys. 

A Dovsue Bueey at Lauer's Crrex. By Henry 
Lawson. 

My Hovuss mw Tee West Invies, 
ERISKAY aND Prince Cuagtes: Some Unwritty 
Memoirs of the '45. By A. Goodrich-Freer, 
Deom Castte: & Bomance. By Neil Mum, 
Chaps. 16-19. . 

Mcsrves witout Mersov.—Tue Bervey or Lom 
Roserts—THE PuiLosorsy oF THE Crown 
AusTRaLian) FeperaTion—Hysterica, Br 
FORMS—TuE NeGLeECT OF Mopery Las. 
GUAGES—THE Puace oF FRENCH aND GrRMay 
m ovr Epucation—Tue Excuusiveneses op 
Univessitizs—A Mastererece oF Scuouan 
SHIP, 

LAND PURCHASE. 

Foreign UNDESIRABLES. 

Queen Victoria. ‘Most greatly lived, this Star 
of England.” 


WiLi1am Buacewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 


et 


IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed ou DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulary, 
post-tree. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeRay. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVADTS 
is prepared toseud the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Mayuzine, post-free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of lUs, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 
to whow Subscriptions aud Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankert, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., | Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 1878, 














GOLD MEDAL, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 
oN MONDAY NEXT.—Royal 4to, 30s. net. 


THE WILDFOWLER 
SCOTLAND. 


py JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S., &c., 
Avtbor of “A Breath from the Veldt,” “ British Deer and 
their Horns,” &c. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure after a Drawing 
py Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 8 Photogravure Plates, 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. PEARSON beg to announce that on 
February 4th they will publish an im- 
portant New Book of Travel, entitled 


ABYSSINIA. 


THROUGH THE LION LAND TO THE COURT 
OF THE LION OF JUDAH. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, Author of “Tunisia,” “Servia.” 
Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps and 80 Illustrations, price 15s. 
The Land of the Lion offers much that is of great interest to the student of 


ethnology and geography. Mr. Vivian has made a valuable addition to thie 
library of travel. His observations show a keen appreciation of surroundings, 


9 Coloured Plates, and 50 Illustrations from the Author’s | whether social, religious, or political. His style is bright, and holds the reader's 


Drawings and from Photographs 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ SILVER LIBRARY.” 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN 'tHE SIX- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By James A. Froupt, NEW AND CHEAPER 
ISSUE, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF DR. PUSEY’S LETTERS. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERSof EDWARD 


BOUVE (IE PUSEY,D.D. Edited and Prepared for Publication by the 
Rev. J. U. Jounston, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon; 
and the Rev. W. C. E. Newsout, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's, 


With a Photogravure Reproduction of the Bust of Dr. Pusey by George | 


Richmond, R.A., now in the Library of the Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 
Syo, 58, net. 


THE EXAMPLE of the PASSION: 


being Addresses given in St. Paul’s Cathedral at the Mid-day Service on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in Holy Week, and at the 
Three-Hours’ Service on Good Friday, 1897. 


By B. W. Banvouru, M.A,, | 
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Principal of Ely Theological College, Hon. Canon of Ely, and Examining | 


Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. Small 8vo, 2s, net. 


WORKS BY S. J. STONE, M.A., 


Late Vicar of All Hallows, City of London. 


The KNIGHT of INTERCESSION, 


and other Poems. SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LAYS OF IONA, and other Poems. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW ROMANCE BY A. W. MARCHMONT. 
IN THE NAME 
OF A WOMAN. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 
Anthor of “By Right of Sword,” “A Dash for a Throne,” &e, 
With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A delightfully exciting novel.” —Guardian. 


“Tt has all the characteristics of a popular ‘ thriller’ except bad English.” 
—Academy. 
“The story fairly bristles with exciting incidents, in every chapter is a hair- 
breadth escape from sudden death, a perilous euterprise successfully accom- 
plished, or the results of failure dexterously evaded.” 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
“An interesting and well-told story of the adventures of Gerald Winthrop, 
the son of an English father and a Roumanian mother, in pursuance of a 
gga mission in Bulgaria, The book is cleverly written, the interest is 
fully maintained throughout, and the illustrations by D. Murray Smith are 
good."—Leeds Mercury, 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


VOCES POPULI. 


(Reprinted from Punch.) 
By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa,” &c. 
SECOND SERIES. 


With 25 Mustrations by J. BsznarD PartripGE. Crown $vo,3s.net. 
[On Monday next. 

CoNTENTS: 
| Ata Garden Party 

At the Military Tournament 

Free Speech 

The Riding-class 

The [Impromptu Charade-party 

A Christmas Romp 

On the Ice 

Ina Fog 

Bricks without Straw 

Ata Musie Hall 

A Recitation under Difficulties 

Bank Holiday 

A Row in the Pit; or, The Ob- 

structive Hat 


An Evening with a Conjuror 
At the Tudor Exhibition 

Tn an Omnibus 

Ata Sale of High-class Sculpture | 
At the Guelph Exhibition | 
At the Royal Academy 

At the Horse Show 

Ata Dance 

At the British Museum 

The Travelling Menagerio 

At the Regent Street Tussaud's 
At the Military Exhibition 

At the French Exhi C 
In the Mall on Di 


Ata Parisian Café ¢ 





First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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interest to the last page. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


AT PRETORIA. 


The Capture of the Boer Capitals and the Hoisting of the Flag 
at Pretoria. By JULIAN RALPH. A Companion Volume 
to “ Towards Pretoria.’ Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





A NEW NOVEL OF ABSORBING INTEREST. 


THE INVADERS. 


By LOUIS TRAGY, Author of “The Final War,” “ An American 
Emperor,” &c. With 4 Illustrations, cloth, crown 8vo, 6s, 
FIRST REVIEW. 

“« A cleverly constructed and exciting story.” —Scoteman. 





THIRD LARGE EDITION. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


By One of her Majesty’s Servants, 


STANDS ALONE as the only Account of our late 
beloved QUEEN’S DOMESTIC LIFE. 
With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

4 of the 27 Chapters are :— 

THE QUEEN AMONG CHILDREN .....sessrssseeeoesree Chapter 3. 








THE QUEEN’S FADS AND FANCIES. ......csceseesseseeeseeees Chapter 8. 
THE QUEEN’S FORTUNE AND EXPENDITURE .......... Chapter 9. 


THE QUEEN AS A HOUSEKEEPER.........scsseerserereeeees Chapter 13. 





7Two Important New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE STRANGE WOOING 
OF MARY BOWLER. 


By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “The Beetle,” “The Duke 
and the Damsel,” &c. [February 6th. 


THE TAPU OF BANDERAH, 


By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER 


And other Stories. 
JEFFERY. 
The authors of ‘* The First Fleet Family have presented another book to 
the reading public, surpassing in interest any of their previous works, ‘Lheir 
powers of description are well known, as also their quick perception and insist 
tuto men and manuers. ihiruary 13th. 


Over 45,000 Copies of this Book have been sold. 


FABLES IN SLANG. 


By GEORGE ADE. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. net. 
* These fables hit off the petty vanities of mankind and womankind with a 
crispness and brevity quite mimitable."—Stendard. 














PART I. NOW READY. 


THE HOME ARTS SELF-TEACHER 


A VALUABLE AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR IN THE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
To be issued in 12 large 4to parts, at 7d. each, published on the Ist and Lith 
of the month. With over 500 Dlustrations and Diagrams. 
A few of the numerous subjects inclnded are: Drawing, Painting, China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Leather Decoration, Metal Hammering, 
Fan Painting, Dlustrating, &e. 





C, ARTHUR PEARSON, Limitep, Henrietta Street, W.C, 
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SPECTATOR. 
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ELDER, AND 


CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





SMITH, 
BOOKS. 


NEW 
NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR 
BIBLE STUDENTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
APOSTOLIC ACE. 


By Professor GEORGE T. PURVES, Ph., D.D., 
Of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


JUST PUBLISHED.-—-With Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s, 64. 


CLEARING HOUSES: 


Their History, Methods, and Administration. 
y JAMES G. CANNON, 
Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank of the City of New York. 
‘his is the first book to give in a single volume a history of the 


Clearing Houses of the United States, and a description of their | 


methods. knowledge of the workings of these great organisa- 
tions is of obvious importance to Bankers, to Business Men in 
general, and to all interested in financial subjects. 








NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BRITISH POWER & THOUGHT: 


A Historical Enquiry. 
By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 


Anthor of “British Rule and Modern Politics, ” “History in Fact and Fiction,” &e. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN: 





Some S dic yr Autobiographies. (Kincaid’s ‘ Adventures in the Rifle 
Brigade * ; “Rifleman Harris”; Anton's ‘Military Life”; Mercer 
Waterloo.”) Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., pate of ‘* How 





ud Saved Eu rope,” ‘Deeds that Won the Empire, ” «Vights for the 
] *&c, Crown Svo, 68, 

Daily News _— Surfeited though we are with the ‘red wine of war,’ we are 
hound to say that we were unable to put the book down until we reached the 


last page.” 
MR. CONAN DOYLE’ 5 “HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR.” 
Over 40,000 copies printed. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
NINTH IMPRESSION.--With Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition (the Twenty-third Edition). 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A.Conan Doyte. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE CIV. 


A. Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with the C.I.V. Battery 
(Hon. Artillery Compa ny) in South Africa. By “ Dnver’’? ERSKINE 
CHILDERS, Clerk in the House _of Commons. THIRD IMPRESSION. 
With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6 
Vall Mall Gazette.—“ If we began to quote from this nupretentiously vivid, 
brightly written, and in every way admirable record, we should never stop. As 
a description of life on campaign ‘it could seare ely be I vettered.” 


DOMESTICITIES: a Little Book of Household 


Impressions By E. V. a Small feap. 8r0, 5s. 

Daily Leteare -“*Mr. E. sues has ‘ the seeing eye’: where the ordinary 
person observe ily the eve it v objects and eve: its of life, he finds ge after 
witty peers fanc iful ideas * Domestic ities * is full of good things ts Ph in 

t light and airy veiu in which Mr. Lucas excels.” 


nd LILFORD (THOMAS LITTLETON, 


FOUR’ r H EARON, F Z.5., President of the British Ornithologists’ Union): 
n Memoir. By his SISTER, With an Introducnon by the Brsxor or Lonpon. 
With Pe ortr ait, 16 Full-page Illustrations, and a Facsimile Letter, largo 

















{ : erous fine illustrations of birds, many of them from the 
r bane of Thorburn, add greatly to the charm of this pleasant volume.” 


CONFERE NCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of ‘Pages from a 
Private Dairy.’ Crown &vo, 6s. 
Duily News.—* A most readable and salty cavserr...... It is truly an entertain- 
» yolume, which should make many friends.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of ‘'¢ > Red Axe.” “ Little Auna Mark,” &e. 
With in istrations, [Ready in February, 


LOVE AND RONSU By M. E. Carr. 
A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE, 


Horr. 








[On February 26th. 


By GranamM 
[In March. 


STANDARD WORKS, 


“ ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WEUIL-FURY 
LIBRARY.’—TIMES. “Ir FURNISHED 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
In 68 vols., 15s, each net, in cloth; or in half-moroceo, with marblo ed 
edges, 20s. net. , 
“ The best dictionary of home biography possessed by any nation,” 
Pail Mall Gazeit, 
NOTE.—THE ‘** DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” ATS 
SUPPLIED UPON THE SYSTEM OF PAYMENT BY INSTAL NSO 








FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION, =, 


‘ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE 


| WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited and Annotated by Argr 
| BrrreE 1, K.C., M.P., and Freperic G. Kenyon. 2 vols. large ero a 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each bs V0, 
7s. 6A. per vol ume, 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’s WORK 
in 17 — crown 8yo, bound in Sets, £4 5s.; or the volumes bound eeparate om 
1) ds euch 


‘ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 


POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., with Portrait and 
Fuesimile of the MS. of ‘*A Sonnet from the Portuguese, "large crows 
8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. ile 
s Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s, ea¢] 
This Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of ite 


| and a few Illustrations. 
Uniform 


‘MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Edition. Each volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols, Jars 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. ee 
| Contents :—Old Keusington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and 
|a Young Prince—To Esther, &¢c.—Bluebeard’s Keys, &¢.—The Story z2 
Elizabeth ; Two Hours ; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Aes 
Fulham Lawn—Miss Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 4 


‘LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 


EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. The “HAWORTH” EDITION, 
7 vols. large crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set, cleth bin} ing, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. With Portraits and Illustrations. Including g 
Views of Places described in the Work, reproduced from Photogead! 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Devo 
in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keen, of Derby, Modallist of the Royal 
Photographie Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs, 
Humrury Warp, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs, Gaskell’s “ Liga 
of Charlotte Bronté’’ by Mr. CLement K. Suorter, the eminent Bronti 

authority. 

*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations 
large crown 8vo, 5s. each. The POPULAR E DITION, 7 vols. small post Sto, 
limp cloth or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each, And ihe POCKET EDITION, 
7 vols. small feap. vo, each with Frontispiece, bound z -- with gilt top, 
Is. 6d. per vol. ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. jell Edition. 


7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth, 

Content s:—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’ 8 Lovers— 
Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and other Tales—Ruth, and other 
Tales—Lizzie Leich, and other Tales. 

*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, im 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp ck th, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 yo} 
small feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per vol. ; or the Set, fe 
cold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 


‘LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. 


limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Contents :—Imagination and Fancy—The Town—Antobiography of Leich 
Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla—Table Talk. ia 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
Contents:—Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in Council, Second 
Series—Companions of My Solitude—Essays written during the Intervals of 
Business—An Essay on Organisation in Daily Life. 


W. M. THACKERAYS WORKS, 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 18 vols. large crown 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. This New and Revised Edition comprises additional 
material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, 
derived from the Author’s original MSS. and Note-books, and each vol. 
eae a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs, Ricumosp 
RITCHIF. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET, CLOTH 

BINDING, GILT TOP, £3 18s 
A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free 
on applicatic 


THE STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols, large 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Ww ritings which had 
not previously been collected, and many additional Illustrations. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8yo, 
cer gna bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 1%, 
H With Masts, tions by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
The Volumes are sold se parately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; or in half- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| morocco, pilt, £5 10s. 
| The Vohimes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 
| 

| 

i 

i 
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feap. Syo, 


3 vols, 








THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols., 


ind in. fo h, Se 11s. ; or handsomely bound in half-moroceo, £8 Ss. 
Tie Volnines are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE POCKET EDITION, 
gilt top, Is. 6d. each. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follo 
THE NOVELS. 13 vols. in geld- | THE MISCELLANIES. 14 vols, in 
\ lettered cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth ease, 2la, 


27 vols., bound in cloth, with 
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